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EDUCATION PRESS. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The first of the following pieces is a ' Report on Ele- 
mentary Public Instruction in Europe, which was made to 
the General Assembly of Ohio, in December, 1837.' It 
was printed by the Legislature, and copies sent to every 
school district in the State. The Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania also published it, botl) in English and German, 
and distributed it throughout that State. It was again 
printed, by the Legislature of Massachusetts, and it has 
also been published in Michigan, New York, and several 
other States. Notwithstanding this extensive supply, the 
demand for it still continues ; and it is now accordingly 
reprinted, with corrections by the Author. 

The second piece is an article originally published in 
the American Biblical Repository, for July, 1839. Its 
purpose is to promote the same great object that is con- 
templated in the first, and the Author hopes it may prove 
not less acceptable and useful. 



REPORT 

ON 

ELEMENTARY PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



To his Excellency Ike Governor, and Ae Honorable the 
Genercd Jheembly, offhe State of Ohio : 

In March, 1836, just before I embarked for Europe, 
I received a communication from Governor Lucas, with 
the great seal of the State, enclosing the following re*- 
solves of the General Assembly, to trit : 

<' Resolved J by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio J That C. £. Stowe, Professor in one of the literary 
institutions of this State, be requested to collect, during 
the progress of his contemplated tour in Europe, such 
facts and information as he may deem useful to the State, 
in relation to the various systems of public instruction and 
education which have been adopted in the several coun- 
tries through which he may pass, and make report thereof, 
with such practical observations as he may tnink proper, 
to the next General Assembly. 

'^ Resolvedy That his Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to transmit a certified copy of the foregoing pro* 
ceedings to Professor Stowe." 

In pursuance of the above resolutions, I conununicated 
the mtention of the General Assembly to Honorable A. 
Stevenson, tlie American Minister near the British Court, 
and he very readily furnished me with the credentiab 
necessary for the most satisfactory attainment of the ob- 
ject of my inquiries. I am also happy to remark, that 
the communication of Governor Lucas was a ready pass- 
port to my free admission to every public institution iq 
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Europe to which I appUed ; and that my endeavors were 
seconded, in the most encouraging manner, by all the 
gentlemen connected with the educational establishments 
in the several countries tlu^ough which I passed ; and the 
wannest expressions of approbation ^vere elicited, of the 
zeal manifested by so young a State as Ohio, in the great 
cause of general education. Particularly in some of tlie 
old communities of central Europe, where it happened 
to be known that I was bom in the same year in which 
Ohio became a sovereign State, it seemed to be matter 
of amusement, as well as gratification, that a man, who 
was just as old as the State in which he livedo had come, 
with official authority, to inquire respecting the best mode 
^f education for the growing population of his native land ; 
and they remarked that our Governor and Legislators 
must be very enlightened and highly-cultivated men. 
When, in one instance, I informed them that our Gov- 
ernor was a plain farmer, and that a majority of our 
Legislators were of the same occupation, the well-known 
line which a Latin poet applies to husbandmen, was ap- 
l^lied to us : — 

•* O fortunatos nimiuni, si saa bona norint !'* 
** O happy people, if they do but appreciate their own blessings !" 

In the progress of my tour I visited England, Scotland, 
' France, Prussia, and the different States of Germany ; 
and had opportunity to see the celebrated Universities of 
Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paris, Berlin, 
Halle, Leipsic, Heidelberg, and some others ; and I 
was every where received with the greatest kindness, 
and every desirable facility was afforded me for the pros- 
ecution of my inquiries. But, knowing that a solid founda- 
tion must be laid before a durable superstructure can be 
reared, and being aware that, on this principle, the chief 
attention of our Legislature is, and for the present must 
be, directed to our common schools, my investigation of 
the universities was comparatively brief — and the most 
of ray time was spent in visiting the best district schools 
I could hear of, and also the high schools intended for 
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the business education of young men, and the institutions 
for the education of teachers. 

Before I proceed to the result of my inquiries on these 
topics, I would call the attention of the Legislature to 
some facts of a more general nature, which strongly im- 
pressed themselves upon my mind during the progress of 
my tour ; and which, it seems to me, have a very impor- 
tant bearing upon the successful maintenance, if not the 
very existence, of free institutions in our country. I al- 
lude particularly to the wonderful change which has taken 
place in the policy of monarchical governments in respect 
to the education of the people. Formerly it was supposed 
that despotism could be maintained only by a sovereign 
with an army devoted to his interests, and dependant 
only upon himself for subsistence ; an aristocracy which 
should monopolize the wealth and the intellectual culture 
of the entire nation ; and a mass of people held in entire 
ignorance of their rights and privileges as men, and 
condemned to drudge during life for a bare and preca- 
rious subsistence — the mere dependants and slaves of 
the higher orders. But what is the aspect which the 
sovereignties of Europe now present ? — and what is the 
change which is forcing itself along, even into the des- 
potisms of Asia and Airica ? Ever since the revolution 
which separated this country from the British empire, the 
idea of popular rights has been working its way irresistibly 
throughout the civilized world ; and sovereigns who have 
had the sagacity to see the unavoidable results, have 
adapted their measures to the new aspect of the times. 
A new era in the history of civilization has evidently com- 
hienced. A despotic king, of the Protestant faith, dread- 
ing the evils of an ignorant and unbridled democracy, such 
as was witnessed in the French Revolution, has now, for 
forty years, been pursuing a course of instruction for his 
whole people, more complete, better adapted to develope 
every faculty of the soul, and to bring into action every 
capability of eyecy kind that may exist, even in the poorest 
cottage of the most obscure corner of his kingdom, than 
has ever before been imagined. Men of the highest order 
ef ifitellectand most extensive attainments are encouraged 
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to devote themselves to the business of teaching ; the 
best plans for the furtherance of this object are imme- 
diately received and generously rewarded ; talent and in- 
dustry, wherever they exist, are sought out and promoted ; 
and nothing is left undone that can help forward this great 
design. 

The introduction of this system was preceded by polit- 
ical changes,' which, considered as emanating from the 
government itself, have scarcely a parallel in the history 
of nations. When Frederick William III. ascended the 
throne of Prussia, in 1797, the condition of the peo- 
ple was in many respects truly deplorable. But imme- 
diately upon his accession he set about reforming abuses, 
and introducing improvements. The odious religious 
edict was abolished ;^ the administration of jusdce was 
thoroughly reformed, and rigid economy introduced into 
the royal household. The exclusive privileges of the 
nobles were taken away, and their power so completely 
broken, that there is now no hereditary aristocracy which 
can interfere with the sovereign, or oppress the people. 

In 1810 the peasantry, who before had no ownership 
in the soil which they cultivated, and consequently no 
independence of character, by a royal decree, became 
freeholders on the following terms, namely : those who 
held their lands on perpetual lease, by giving up one third, 
and those who held them on limited or life leases, by 
giving up one half, to the landlord, became the owners 
in fee-simple of the rest. The military is now so mod- 
elled, that every citizen between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one is in actual service in the standing army, 
where he is instructed in all that pertains to military li^, 
and then returns to his peaceful occupations. Thus the 
army is made up entirely of citizens — ^and every citizen 
is a soldier ; and there is no such thing as a standing army 
at the entire devotion of the sovereign, and independent 
of the people. 

The Prime Minister, Hardenberg, in a circular pub- 

* This edict required every clei]|(yman of the established Church to 
swear adhesion to a minate creed, issued bj royal authority, or abandon 
his calling. 
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lished at the time when these reforms were in progress, 
declares, that '^ the new system is based upon the prin- 
ciple, that every subject, personally free, be able to raise 
himself, and develope his powers freely, without let or 
hinderance from any other ; that the public burdens be 
borne in common and in just proportions ; that equality 
before the law be secured to every subject ; that justice 
be rigidly and punctually administered ; that merit, in 
whatever rank it may be found, be enabled to rise without 
obstacle ; that the government be carried on with unity, 
order, and power ; that, by the education of the people, 
and the spread of true religion, the general interests, and 
a national spirit be promoted, as the only secure basis of 
the national welfare." 

Another European king,of the Roman Catholic faith, 
Louis of Bavaria, who is connected by marriage widi the 
royal house of Prussia, moved by this example, and 
excited by emulation in behalf bodi of his church and 
kingdom, is now zealously pushing forward the same ex- 
periment among his own people, and already the Bavarian 
schools begin to rival the Prussian ; and the University 
of Berlin finds its only equal in that of Munich. Louis 
has in one thing gone even beyond his brother of Prussia, 
in that he has granted to his people a real constitutional 
representation in the government, a privilege and a right 
which the Prussians have labored in vain to extort from 
Frederick William. 

Even the Autocrat, Nicholas of Russia, (married to a 
daughter of the Prussian monarch, who inherits much of 
her father's spirit,) has been induced to commence a 
similar system throughout his vast dominions ; and from 
the reports to the Emperor of M. d'Ouvaroff, the Russian 
Minister of Public Instruction, it appears that already, 
from Poland to Siberia, and from the White Sea to the 
regions beyond the Caucasus, including the provinces so 
recently wrested from Persia, there are the beginnings of 
a complete system of common-school instruction for the 
whole people, to be carried into full execution as fast as 
it is possible to provide the requisite number of qualified 
teachers. 
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Thus three sovereigtis, representing the three great 
divisions of Christendom, the Protestant, the Romish, 
and the Greek, are now zealously engaged in doing what 
despotic sovereigns have seldom done before — enlighten- 
ing and educating their people ; and that too with better 
plans of instruction, and a more efficient accomplishment 
m practice, than the world has ever before witnessed. 
Nor is the spirit of education confined to these nations. 
The kingdom of Wirteraberg, and the grand dutchy of 
Baden, are not behind Prussia or Bavaria. Th^ smaller 
States of Germany, and even old Austria, are pushing 
forward in the same career ; France is all awake ; Spain 
and Italy are beginning to open their eyes ; the govern- 
ment of England — which has hitherto neglected the educa- 
tion of the common people more than any other Protestant 
country of Europe — ^is beginning to bestir itself; and 
even the Sultan of Turkey, and die Pacha of Egypt, are 
looking around for well-qualified teachers to go among 
their people. In London and Paris I saw Turks, Arabs, 
and Greeks, who had been sent by their respective gov- 
ernments to these cities, for the express purpose of being 
educated for teachers in their native countries ; if not for 
the whole people, at least for the favored few. At Con- 
stantinople a society has been formed for the promotion 
of useful knowledge, which publishes a monthly journal, 
edited by one of the Turks, who studied in Paris ; and 
the Sultan now employs a French teacher in his capital, 
whom he especially invited from France. And here too 
in our own country, in the movements of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and several 
other of the States, we are strongly reminded of die 
educational zeal of the age. 

In short, the whole world seems to be awake, and 
combining in one simultaneous efibrt for the spread of 
education ; and sad indeed will be the condition of that 
community which lags behind in this universal march. 

But I wish to direct your attendon to the influence 
which these wide-spread systems of education in the sov- 
ereigndes of Europe, emanating from Prussia, must exert 
on our own institutions. The sovereigns to whom 1 have 
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alluded are not only educating the people, but they are 
laying aside the pomp, the trappings, and the lavish exr 
penses of royalty, and by simplicity, by rigid economy, 
by an energetic and impartial administration of the gov- 
ernment, are endeavoring to establish their thrones in the 
hearts of their people. 

Frederick William, in his dress, appearance, and whole 
deportment, is as simple and unostentatious as an Ohio 
farmer ; and few of our wealthy merchants ride in so plain 
a carriage, or sleep on so homely a bed, as the monarch 
of Prussia. After witnessing the pageantry, the pomp, 
and ostentation of the limited monarchy of England, one 
is astonished at the rigid simplicity of the great military 
despotism of central Europe. 

In every stage of instruction it is made a prominent 
object, and one which is repeatedly and strenuously in- 
sisted on in all the laws pertaining to education, to awaken 
a national spirit — ^to create in the youthful mind a warm 
attachment to his native land, and its institutions, and to 
fix in his affections a decided preference for the peculiari- 
ties of his own country. Indeed, the whole plan (which 
•is well understood to have originated in Prussia, when 
the rapid spread of republican principles first began to 
threaten the thrones of Europe) evidently is, to unite with 
the military force which always attends a despotism, a 
strong moral power over the understanding and affections 
of the people. In view of this fact, an able English 
writer denominates tlie modern kingdom of Prussia, "that 
wonderful machine of State-craft — ^as a mere machine the 
most remarkable in existence — on the model of which 
most European governments are gradually proceeding to 
reform themselves." Already has this plan so far suc- 
ceeded, that there is evidently in these countries a grow- 
ing disregard for the forms of free government, provided 
the substance be enjoyed in the security and prosperity 
of the people. 

Republicanism can be maintained only by universal 
intelligence and virtue among the people, and disinterest- 
edness and fidelity in the rulers. Republics are consid- 
ered the natural foes to racnarchies ; and where both start 
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up side by side, it is taken for granted that the one must 
supplant the other. Hence their watchful jealousy of each 
other. Now, when we see monarchies strengthening 
themselves in the manner described, are not republics ex- 
posed to double danger from vice, and neglect of educa- 
tion within themselves ? And do not patriotism, and the 
necessi^r of self-preservation, call upon us to do more and 
better for the education of our whole people, than any 
despotic sovereign can do for his ? Did we stand alone 
— were there no rival governments on earth — or if we 
were surrounded by despotisms of degraded and ignorant 
slaves, like those of the ancient Oriental vforid ; even then, 
without intelligence and virtue in the great mass of the 
people, our liberties would pass from us. How emphati- 
cally must this be the case now, when the whole aspect 
of things is changed, and monarchies have actually stolen 
a march upon republics iu the promotion of popular intel- 
ligence ! 



EFFORTS FOR EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 

In a former report, which was printed by order of the 
Legislature, in 1836, I gave a synopsis of the govern- 
mental regulations in Prussia respecting education, and I 
have not found, by investigations on the spot, that the state- 
ments then made require any essential modification. [See 
Appendix A.] I will here, however, take tlie liberty of 
stating some facts respecting the governmental efforts re- 
cently made in Russia, to establish a system of popular 
education throughout that vast empire. These cannot 
but be deeply interesting to us, smce Russia has so many 
points of resemblance, and of striking contrast, to our 
own country. Like the United States, her dominion 
extends over an immense territory, comprising almost 
every variety of soil, climate, productions, and national 
character. Like ours, her educational institutions are 
comparatively new, and almost every thing is to be be- 
gun in its elements ; and, like us, she has received great 
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accessions to her populalion by em^ranU from almost 
every nation of Europe. Russia is unquestionably the 
largest and most powerful of despotisms, as the United 
States is the largest and most powerful of republics : and, 
while we enjoy tlie greatest polkical freedom tliat any 
government has ever permitted, she is held fast by the 
bonds of a severe autocracy. Add to this, Russia is the 
only European government, with the exception of Greal 
Britain, whose territories border on our own* The &ct, 
then, that a system of public instruction has been estab- 
lished in the Russian empire, is one. of deep interest to us ; 
and no less interesting will it be for us to know something 
of the nature of the system, and of the means by which it 
is carried into operation. - 

The general system is that of Prussia, with such modi- 
fications as are necessary to adapt it to that widely-ex- 
tended, and, in some parts, semi-barbarous empire. For 
example, the whole empire is divided into provinces, 
each of which has a university — these povinces mto 
academic districts, which are provided with their gym* 
nasia for classical learning, and academies for the higher 
branches of a business education ; and these academic 
districts are again subdivided into school districts, each 
with its elementary school. As the heart of the whole 
system, there is at St. Petersburgh a model school for 
the education of teachers of every grade, for all parts of 
the empire. Of the universities, six had aLreadv gone into 
operation in 1835, namely; one at St. Petersburgh, one 
at Moscow, one at Dorpat, in Livonia, one at Charkow, 
east of the river Dnieper, one at Kasan, on the Wol^, 
and one at Kiew. At other points lyceums are estab- 
lished, with courses of stud^ more limited than that of 
the universities ; and there is an institution at Moscow, 
especially for the education of the nobility. Of course, 
I shaU not be understood as recommending for adop- 
tion by us whatever I speak of with approbation m 
reference to foreign lands ; for the difierent circum- 
stances of nations require different systems. It is the 
part of a wise legislator to examine all the improvements 
within his reach, and, from the whole, to select those 
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parts only which are adapted to the peculiar circiimstan- 
oes of the people for whom he legislates. 

The difii^rent iostitutioiis in Russia are estal^hed as 
fast as the circumstances of the peofde admit, and as teach<- 
•rs can be found to supply them. At the date of the last 
report of the Minister of PubMc Instruction, the number 
oS elementary and parish schools was about 12,000 — of 
priyate schoob, 430 — and of gymnasia, 67. 

The governmental regiilations for chestshing in the peo- 
ple a desire for education, and directing them in the at- 
tainment of it, are wisely adapted to the purpose. The 
Minister of Public Instruction publishes a regular periodi- 
cal journal, in which he gathers up all the facts, informa- 
tion, and arguments, to which his official stadon gives 
him access, and circulates them extensively tiirough the 
nation. To illustrate the good faith, diligence, and fib- 
eraUmindedness with which he executes this part of his 
office, I would refer to the number of his journal for 
August, 1835, in which he notices, with great apiH^ba* 
tion, the efibrts of tract societies for the diffusion of moral 
and religious sentiments among the people, and mentions 
by name several publications of the American Tract Sc^ 
ciety, which have been translated into Russian, as having 
reached a third edition, and as being happily calculated 
to enlighten the intellect, and elevate the character of th6 
people among whom they circokte. If the Minister of 
the Emperor Nicholas shows so much readiiiess to receive 
a good thing even from democratic America, we surely 
will not be so narrow-minded as to spurn a good idea be^ 
eause it happened first to develope itself in autocratic 
( Russia. As a further means of promoting education, 
every school-director and examiner und^oes a rigid 
scrutiny as to his intellectual and moral fitness for those 
important trusts '; and every candidate for civil office is 
strictly examined as to his attainments in those branches 
of l6armng requisite to the right performance of the official 
duties to which he aspires. As common schools are 
new in the Russian empire, and as school-houses are to 
be buik in every part of it, the government, knowing the 
importance of having these houses well planned and put 
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up, hft^ ftppoimed an arcUteet, with a salary of one tkoii** 
sand rubles a year, for every academic dktriet, whose 
whole business it is to superintend tbeerectbg and fitting 
up of the district sebodkiouses in his particular prov- 
ince. When we recollect how many of the evfls of our 
district schools re^uk from die bad construction and 
wretched furniture of our school-houses, how compl^ely, 
by these defects, the efforts of the best teachers may be 
nullified, and the minds and beakfa of children, as well as 
their comfort, destroyed, we cannot but admowledge 
this to be, for a countiy where every thing is to be begun 
from its foundation, a most judicious arrangement. 

Canals, and other public mi{M-ovements of this kind, are 
now in great demand, and, to further them, an institution 
has been established for the express purpose of teaching 
the arts reqiusite in their construction ; and young men 
who intend to devote themselves to this business, are ta^ 
ken from the other schools and placed in this institution 
at the public expense. Special provision, abo, is made 
for instruction in agriculture, and aD the kindred arts, in 
order that the natural resources of the country may be 
fuUy developed. That religious instruction may be effi- 
cient, and, at the same time, the rights of conscience re- 
main inviolate, clergymen of different Christian denomi- 
nations, where the circumstances of the people require it, 
are employed as religious teachers in the schools, thmr 
services compensated by government, and their families 
provided for, if necessary. The importance of female 
teachers is recognised, and every encouragement is held 
out to young ladies to engage in this work. Private 
teachers are subject to the same rules, and the same strict 
inspection, as the teachers of public schools ; and, what 
is an improvement on the Prussian plan, if the teacher of 
a private school becomes superannuated,. or dies, in the 
service, his family are entitled to the same privileges as 
that of a public teacher, and receive pensicms from the 
government adequate to their support and education. 
Thus all classes of faithful teachers are regarded and treat- 
ed as public benefactors, and considered as entitled, not 
merely to a bare support, while toiling and wearing ih&xir 
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selves out in the puUic senriee, but to Dttional remem- 
biance tnd gratitude after their work is done. 

Though the Emperor of Russia is jusdy accused of 
unpardonable oppression in respect to Poland, yet he 
does not carry lus oppression so tar as to deprive the poor 
Polanders of die benefits of education, but is exerting the 
same laudable zeal to provide teachers for Poland as for 
any other part of his domiwons. It has been found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain teachers who are willing to 
exercise their calling in the cold and inhospitable regions 
ci Siberia. To facilitate this object, special privileges 
have been granted to Siberian teachers. Sibenan young 
men are admitted to the University of Kasan free of ex* 
pense, on condition that they devote a certain number of 
years to the business of school-keeping in Siberia. To 
forward the same object, a Siberian gentleman, by the 
name of Ponomarew, gives six thousand rubles a year for 
the support of the parish schools of Irkutzk, quite to the 
northeastern extremity of Siberia, and has obligated him- 
self, for ten years, to pay five hundred rubles a year more, 
far the encouragement of the pupils of those schools. 

Teachers from foreign countries are welcomed, and 
special provision is made that their religious sentiments 
be not interfered with, as well as that they do not impose 
their peculiar religious notions on their pupils. For the 
perfecting of teachers in certain branches, they are often 
sent abroad, at the public expense, to study in the insti- 
tutions of other countries, where these branches are most 
successfully taught. Of these, there were, in 1835, thir- 
teen in Berlin, several in Vienna, and one in Oxford, 
England. School-examiners and school-committees, as 
well as school-teaches, are required to hold frequent 
meetings for discussion, and for mutual instruction and 
encouragement. 

It is die policy of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
not to crowd the schools with too many pupils, but to fiir* 
nish as many teachers as possible, particularly in the high- 
er institutions, that each individual scholar may receive a 
due share of attention. As an illustration, I wiH refer to 
some of the imiversities. The University of St. Peters- 
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bui^h has two hundred and thirty pupib, and G&y^vmo 
officers and teachers, or one teacher to every four or five 
students. At Moscow, four hundred and fifty-six stu* 
dentS) one hundred and sixty-eight teachers and offioara, 
or one to every two or three students. That of Kasifli 
seventy officers and teachers, to two hundred and thfrty- 
eight studeitts, or one to every three or four studeota* 
That at Kiew, forty-three officers and teachers, to six^r 
two students, or nearly as many of the one as the other. 
I would remark, however, that some of the teachers are 
merely lecturers oh particular branches, and take no ao^ 
tive part in the discipline or instructioQ of the instituliony 
and a few attend only to its business coooerqs. Soiee 
of the universities, also, are not full, the institutions being 
pew, and a full corps of teachers being appointed at the 
commencement. With all these allowances, howerer, 
we may set it down as a principle, thjit in tbe.universjiliefl^ 
it is intended that there shaU be one teacher at le^st to 
every eight or ten studeal3*. This may be gc»Dg to .e?(« 
cess, but it is certain , that the ao^bitioii to multiply stu* 
dents beyond all the means of teaching, has been a great 
injury to education in Anierican institutions. Education 
can never be what i\ is capable of being, uid^s the teaob* 
pr can command time to beicoi^e faAuUar wi|:b each iftdir 
vidual mind under his care, «iid to adapt his mode of 
teaching to its peculiarities. To instruct only in massesi 
and to apply the same methods of instruction to all, is like 
throwing th& dcu^ pf an appthecaryr's shop into one grjsal 
caldron, stirring them together, and giving, every pati^ 
in the hospital a portion o^.the mixture. 

It is. peculiarly interest^)g, in notici,ip^ ^9 e^rt^ pf 
Russia, to obsen'e that the blessings of a good conunonr 
school education are now extended to tribes which from 
time immemorial have beeq in a state o^ b^barism. In 
jdie wild regions beypod niount Caucasusb cpmpr^ing.^e 
j^rovinces- recently acijuired from Persia, the system o( 
district scl^iools is efficiently carried put« As early as 
IQ35, there, ware already established in those parts Of tbp 
empire fifteen schools^ with sixty teachers^ and about oo^ 
tbofisand ti^ee hundred children uuder imtn^ctipp^^fip 

2* ' ' 
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that, in the common schools of this new and unctdtivated 
region, one teacher is provided for every twenty schol- 
ars. Besides this, there is a gymnasium at Tifflis, in 
which Asiatic lads are fitted to enter the European uni* 
versities. 

All teachers, throughout the empire, according to an 
ordinance of February 26, 1835, receive their salaries 
monthh/j that their attention may not be distracted by 
family cares. For the encouragement of entire devoted- 
ness on the part of teachers, and to prevent aU solicitude 
for the maintenance of their families, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction is authorized to grant to the widows and 
orphans of those teachers who have particularly distin- 
guished themselves, not only the usual pension, but a 
gratuity equal in amount to an entire salary of two years. 

The officers of government employed in the distant 
provinces of the empire, in the distant parts of Siberia, 
and on the borders of Persia, complained that their re- 
mote location deprived their children of the advantages of 
the gymnasia and universities which others enjoyed. To 
obviate this inconvenience, and to equalise as far as pos- 
sible the advantages of education, die children of these 
officers are taken to the nearest gymnasium or university, 
and their travelling expenses defrayed by government. 
All the institutions of education are subject to the same 
rigorous examination as in Prussia, and the Minister of 
Public Instruction is, ex officio^ chairman of the board of 
examiners for the universities. As the duties of this 
office have become very laborious, the government, in 
addition to a liberal supply of other helps, in 1835 appoint- 
ed General Count Protassow, who had for some time 
acted as a school-director. Assistant Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

I have already mentioned the model institution for 
teachers^ at St. Petersburgh. In 1835, seventy-six teach- 
ers were graduated, and the number is every year increas- 
ing. Under the influence of this school, and other gov- 
ernmental arrangements, the methods of teaching are 
continually improving ; and, in his Report for 1835, the 
Minister observes, that the moral hnprovement of both 
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teachers aod pupils is such as to encourage the most pleasr 
ii^ hopes, that, within the last two years, the national 
interest in the subject of education has very greatly mcreas- 
ed, and that it has now become a matter of the deepest 
interest ^to the whole people ; and that, as to the methods 
<^ instruction, the old mechanical memoriter mode is 
continually giving way to the system of developing the 
faculties. Many facts are stated in the Report, which 
confirm the Minister's remark in respect to tne growing 
interest in the minds of the Russian people on the subject 
of education, illustrating the important fact, that among 
whatever people a good system of instruction is efficient- 
ly carried out, a deep and general interest will be excited. 
The nobles and the commons appear to emulate each 
other in the advancement of this cause. The nobility of 
Novgorod voluntarily contribute more than twelve diou- 
sand rubles a year for the gymnasium in that place, and 
at Wologda the nobility contribute for a similar object 
nme thousand a year. At Cronstadt, the citizens volun* 
teered to sustain a school at their own expense. At an- 
other place, on the shores of the White Sea, the citizens 
have not only volunteered to maintain the school, but have 
also, of their own accord, entered into an obligation to 
erect a large and handsome stone building for the accom- 
modation of the teachers and scholars. This was brou^t 
about bv the zeal and activity of a smde individual, whose 
name, though a barbarous one, ought here to be mention* 
ed — ^WassUigi Kologriew. This gentleman volunteered 
as an agent to promote the cause of education in the place 
of his residence, and, besides giving his time and efforts, 
bore an equal share in all the expenses, and m addition, 
made a dbunct donation of twenty-five hundred rubles for 
the advancement of the cause. 

Another gentleman at Archangel, by the name of Ko* 
walewsky, made a ioume^ to a distant neighborhood 
inhabited by Samoieaes, Sirianes, and other half-barba- 
rous tribes, to explain to them the advantages of education, 
and endeavor to establish a school among them. In this 
he was warmly seconded by the clergyman of the place ; 
and, as the result of it, a single peasant or farmer, by the 
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severe puniahment. I know of nothing that can benefit 
us more than the introduction of such oft-repeated lesscMns 
on carefulness and frugality kito all our educational estab- 
lishment ; for the contrary habits of carelessness and 
wastefubess, notwithstanding all the advantages which we 
^joy, have already done us immense mischief. Very 
many of our families wa$te and throw away nearly as 
much as they use ; and one third of the expenses of 
housekeepbg might be saved by system and frugality. It 
is true, we have such an abundance of every thing, that 
tins enormous waste is not so sensibly felt as it would be 
in a more densely p<^ulated region ; but it is not always 
to be so with us. The productions of our country, for 
some years past, have by no means kept pace with die 
increase of consumption, and many an American family 
during the last season has felt a hard pressure, where they 
never expected to feel one. 

Especially should this be made a branch of female edu- 
cation, and studied faithfully and persevermgly by all who 
are to be wives and mothers, and have the care of families. 
, The universal success also, and very beneficial results, 
with which the arts of drawing and designing, vocal and 
instrumental music, moral instruction and the Bible, have 
been introduced into schools, was another fact peculiarly 
interesting to me. I asked all the teachers with whom I 
conversed, whether they did not sometimes find children 
who were actually incapable of learning to draw and to 
sing. I have had but one reply ; and that was, that they 
found the same diversity of natural talent in regard to these 
as in regard to reading, writing, and the other branches of 
education ; but they had never seen a child who was ca- 
pable of learning to read and write, who could not be 
taught to sing well and draw neatly, and that too without 
taking any time which would at all interfere with, indeed, 
which would not actually promote, bis progress in other 
studies. In regard to the necessity of moral instruction, 
and the beneficial influence of the Bible in schools, the 
testimony was no less explicit and uniform. I inquired 
of all classes of teachers, and of men of every grade of 
religious faith, instructers in common schools, high schools. 
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and schools of art, of pr6fedsors in colleges, universities, 
and professional seminaries, in cities and in the eountiy, 
in places where there was a uniformity and in places where 
was a diversitj of creeds, of believers and unbelievers, of 
rationalists and enthusiasts, of Catholics and Protestants ; 
and I never found but one reply ; and that was, that to 
leave the moral faculty uninstructed was to leave the most 
impCN*tant part of the human mind undeveloped, and to 
strip education of almost every thing that can make it 
valuable ; and that the Bible, independently of the inter* 
est attending it, as containing the most ancient and influ* 
^itial writings ever recorded by human hands, and com* 
prising the religious systeto of. almost the whole of the 
civilized worid, is in itself the best book that can be put 
into the hands of children to interest, to exercise, and to 
unfold tlietr intellectual and moral powers. Every teacher 
whom I consulted, repelled with indignation the idea that 
moral instruction is not proper for schools ; and spumed 
with contempt the allegation, that the Bible cannot be 
inU'oduced into common schools without encouraging a 
sectarian bias in the matter of teaching ; an indignation 
and contempt which I believe will be fully participated 
in by every high-minded teacher in Christendom. 

A few instances^ to illustrate the above-mentioned gen* 
eral statements, I here subjoin > — ^Early in September I 
visited the Orphan-House at Halle, an institution founded 
by the benevolence of Franke, about the year 1700, and 
which has been an object of special favor with the present 
King of Prussia. It now contains from twenty-seven 
hundred to three thousand boys, most of tbem orphans, 
sustained by charity. After examining its extensive 
grounds, its commodious and neat buildings, its large book- 
store, its noMe prtnting*«establbhment, fcnr printing the 
Bible in the curiental and modem languages, its large 
apothecary's shop, for the dispensation of medicine to 
the poor, and the exquisitely beautiful statue of its found- 
er, erected by Frederick William IH., I was mvited by 
Drs. Ouerike and Netto to go into the dmiag-hall and see 
die boys partriie of their supper. The hall is a very loi^ 
afld narrow room, and furnished the wh<^ length of each 
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shout taUas, like the mess-taUes on board amn 
of-war, each table accommodating about twelve boys* 
The tables were without cloths, but very clean, and were 
provided with litde pewter basins of warm soup, and just 
as many pieces of dark and coarse, but very wholesome, 
bread, as there were to be boys at the table. When the 
bell rang, the boys entered in a very quiet and orderly 
manner, each with a litde pewter spoon in his hand. 
When they had arranged themselves at table, at a sig- 
nal jfrom the teacher, one of the boys ascended a pulpit, 
near the centre of the hall, and, in the most appropnate 
manner, supplicated the blessing of God upon their irugal 
repast. The boys then each took his bit of bread in one 
hand, and, with hb spocm in the other, made a very quiet 
and healthful meal. They then united in singing two or 
three verses of a hymn, and retired in the same quiet and 
orderly manner in which they had entered. It being warm 
weather, they were dressed in jackets and trousers of 
clean, coarse brown linen ; and a more cheerful, healthy, 
intelligent set of youthful faces and glistening eyes I never 
saw before ; and notwithstanding the gravity with which 
they partook of their supp^ and left the hall, when fairly 
in the yard, there was such a pattering of litde feet, such 
a chattering of German, and such skipping and playing, 
as satisfied me that none of their boyish spirits had been 
broken by the discipline of the school. 

At Weissenfels, near Lutzen, where the great battle 
Was fought in the Thirty Years' War, there is a cdlecdon 
of various schools, under the superintendence of Dr. Har» 
nisch, in what was formerly a large convent. Among the 
rest there is one of those institutions peculiar to Prussia, 
in which the children of very destitute families are taken 
and educated at the public expense, to become teachers in 

I>oor villages, where they can never expect to receive a 
arge compensation : institutions of a class which we do 
not need here, because no villages in this country need be 
poor. Of course, thou^ they have all the advantages 
of sciendfic advancement enjoyed in the most favored 
schools, frugal!^ and self-denial form an important part 
oi their education. Dr. Hamisch invited me to this part 
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of the establishment, to see these boys dine. When I 
came to the room, they w^e sitting at their writing-tables, 
engaged in their studies, as usual. At the ringmg of the 
bell they arose. Some of the boys left the room, and 
the others removed the papers and books from the tables, 
and laid them away in their places. Some of the boys 
who had gone out then re-entered, with clean, coarse 
table-cloths in their hands, which they spread over their 
writing-tables. These were followed by odiers with loaves 
of brown bread, and plates provided with cold meat and 
sausages, neatly cut in slices, and jars of water, which 
they arranged on the table. Of these materials, after a 
short religious service, they made a cheerful and hearty 
meal ; then arose, cleared away their tables, swept their 
room, and, after a suitable season of recreation, resumed 
their studies. They are taught to take care of tl^mselves, 
independent of any help ; and their only luxuries are the 
fruits and plants which they cidtivate with their own hands, 
and which grow abundandy in the gardens of the institu- 
tion. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR RJBFORMATION. 

At Berlin, I visited an establishment for the reforma- 
tion of youthful offenders. Here boys are placed who 
have committed offences that bring them under the super- 
vision of the police, to be instructed, and rescued worn 
vice, instead of being hardened m iniqui^ by living m the 
common prison with old offenders. It is under the care 
of Dr. Kopf, a most simple-hearted, exceUent old gentle- 
man ; just such a one as reminds us of the ancient Chris- 
tians, who lived in the times of the persecution, simplicity, 
and purity, of the Christian church. He has been very 
successful in reclaiming the young ofiender, and many a 
one, who would otherwise have been for ever lost, has, by 
the influence of this institution, been saved to himself, to 
his country, and to God. It is a manual-labor school ; 
and to a judicious intermingling of study and labor, reli- 
gious instruction, kind treatment, and necessary severi^, 
it has owed its success. When I was there, most of tne 

3 
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bcqrs were emjAoyed in cuttrng screws for the raiiioad 
wUch the government was then constructing between Bert^ 
lin and Leipsic ; and there were but few who could not 
maintain themsslyes by their labor. As I was passing 
with Pr» K* from room to room, 1 heard some beautiful 
voices singing in an adjoining apartmmit, and on entering 
I found dbout twenty of the boys, sitting at a long table, 
making clothes for the establishment, and singing at their 
work. The Doctor enjoyed my surprise, and, (» going 
out, remarked, '' I always keep these little rogues singing 
lit their work, for while the children sing, the devil cannot 
come among them at all ; he can only sit out doors there 
and growl ; but if they stop singing, in the devil comes." 
The Bible and the silking of religious hymns, are amcu:^ 
the most efficient mstruments which he employs for soft- 
ening the hardened heart, and bringing the vicious and 
stubborn will to docility. 

A similar establishment in the neighborhood of Ham- 
burgh, to which I was introduced by Dr. Julius, who is 
known4o many of our citizens, afforded striking examples 
of the happy influence of molal and religious instruction, 
in reclaiming the vicious and saving the lost. Hamburgh 
is the largest commercial city of Germany, and its popu- 
lation is extremely crowded. Though it is highly distin- 
guished for its benevolent mstitutions, and for the hospi- 
tality and integrity of its citizens, yet the very circumstances 
in which it is placed, produce, among the lowest class of 
its population, habits of degradation and beastliness of 
which we have but few examples on this side the Atlantic. 
The children, therefore, received into this institution, are 
often of the very worst and most hopeless character^ 
Not only are their minds most thoroughly depraved, but 
their very senses and bodily organization seem to partake 
in the viciousness and degradation of their hearts. Their 
fippetites are so perverted, that sometimes the most loath- 
some and disgusting substances are preferred to wholesome 
food. The supermtendent, Mr. Wichem, states, that 
though plentifully supplied with provisions, yet, when fyaf, 
received, some of them will steal and eat soap, ranci^ 
^efise, diat has been laid aside for the purpose of grftafr 
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iB^ £;boei», ftiid ettn cfttch Msy-^bugs and deroiir them ; 
irnd it k with the utmost difficdtj that tliese diagoBtiiig 
t^bits ai^e broken up. Ad ordinairy man might suppose 
dttt the task of restoring such poor creatures to decency* 
and good morals was entireij hopelese. Not so with Mr. 
Wichem. He took hold with the firm hope that the 
moral power of the word of God is competent even to 
such a task. His means are prayer, the Bible, singings 
afiectionate conversation, severe punishment when una<^ 
voidable, and constant, steady employment, in useful 
labor. On one occasion, when eveiy other means seemed 
to fail, he collected the children together, and read to 
them, in the words of the New Testament, the simple 
narrative of the sufferings and death of Christ, with some 
remarks on the design and object of his mission to this 
world. The effect was wonderful. They burst into 
tears of contrition ; and during the whole of that term, 
from June till October, the influ^ce of this scene was 
visible in all their conduct The idea that takes so strong 
a hold when the character of Christ is exhibited to such 
poor creatures, is, that they are objects of affection ; mis- 
erable, wicked, despised as they are, yet Christ, the Scm 
of God, loved them, and loved them enough to suffer and 
to die for them — and still loves them. The thought that 
they can yet be loved^ melts the heart, and gives them 
hope; and is a strong incentive to reformation. 

On another occasion, when considerable progress had 
been made in their moral education, the superintendent 
discovered that some of them had taken nails from the 
premises, and applied them to their own use, without 
permission. He called them together, expressed his 
great disappointment and sorrow that they had profited so 
little, by the instructions which had been given them, and 
told them that, till he had evidence of their sincere re- 
pentance, he could not admit them to the morning and 
evenmg religious exercises of his family. With expres- 
sions of deep regret for their sin, and with promises, en- 
treaties, and tears, they begged to have this privilege 
resUMred to them ; but he was firm in his refusal. A few 
eveningis afterwards, wUle walking in the garden, he heard 
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youthfiil Toices among the shrubbery ; and, drawing near 
unperceived, he found that the boys had formed them- 
aehres into litde companies of seven or eight each, and 
met, morning and evening, in different retired spots in the 
garden, to sing, read the Bible, and. pray among them- 
selves ; to ask God to forgive them the sins they bad 
committed, and to give them strength to resist temptation 
in futur^. With such evidence of repentance, he soon 
restored to them the privilege of attending morning and 
evening prayers with bis family. One morning soon after, 
on entermg his study, he found it all adorned with wreaths 
of the most beautiful dowers, which the boys had arranged 
there at early daybreak, in testimony of their joy and 
gratitude for bis kindness. Thus rapidly had these poor 
creatures advanced in moral feeling, religious sensibility, 
and good taste. 

In the spring Mr. Wicbem gives to each boy a patch 
of ground in the garden, which he is to call his own, and 
cultivate as he pleases. One of the boys began to erect 
a litde hut of sticks and earth upon his plot, in which he 
might rest during the heat of the day, and to which he 
might retire when he wished to be alone. When it was 
all finished, it occurred to him to dedicate U to its use by 
religious ceremonies. Accordingly, he collected the 
boys together. The hut was adorned with wreaths of 
flowers ; a little table was placed in the centre, on which 
lay the open Bible, ornamented in the same manner. He 
then read with great seriousness the 14th> 15th, and 24th 
verses of the cxviiith Psalm : 

*' The Lord is my strength and my 'song, and is become my saly»» 
tion.'^ 

" The voice of rejoicing and salvation is heard in the tabernacles of 
the righteous. " 

** This is the day which the Lord hath made. We will rejoice and 
be glad in it." 

After this, the exercises were concluded by singing and 
prayer. Another boy afterwards built bim a hut, which 
was to be dedicated in a similar way ; but when the boys 
came together, they saw in it a piece of timber which 
belonged to the establishment, and ascertaining that it had 
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been taken without peraibsion, they at once demolished 
the whole edifice, and restored the timber to its {dace. 
At the time of harvest, wlien they first entered the field 
to gather the potatoes,. before commencing the work, they 
formed into a circle, and, much to the surprise of the 
superintendent, broke out together into the harvest hymn : 

"Now let US all thank God." 

After singing this, they fell to their work^with great 
cheerfulness and vigor. 

I mention these instances, from numerous others which 
might he produced, to show how much may be done in 
reelaimmg the most hopeless youthful offenders by a judi- 
cious application of the right means of moral influence. 
How short-sighted and destructive, then, is the policy 
which would exclude such influence from our public in-* 
stitutions ! The same effects have been produced by 
houses of reformation in our own country. I would 
mention, as one instance, the institution of Mr. Welles, 
in Massachusetts. 

Now, laying aside all considerations of benevolence 
and of religious obfigation, is it not for the highest good 
of the State, that these minds should be withdbrawn from 
vice, and trained up to be enlightened and useful citizens, 
contributing a large share to the public wealth, virtue, 
and happiness ; rather than that they should come forward 
in life miserable criminals, of no use to themselves or 
the public, depredating on the property and violating the 
rights of the industrious citizens, increasing the public 
burdens by their crimes, endangering the well-being of 
society, and undermining our liberties ^ They can be 
either the one or the odier, according as we choose to 
educate them ourselves in the right way, or leave them 
to be educated by the thieves and drunkards in our streets, 
or the convicts in our prisons. The efforts made by 
some foreign nations to educate this part of their popula- 
tion, is a good lesson for us. All the schools and houses 
of reformation in Prussia, do not cost the government so 
much as old England is obliged to expeqd in prisons and 
constables for the regulation of that part of her popula- 

3* 
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ticHi, for which the goTennnent prorides no schools bat 
the hulks and the juk ; and I leave it to any one to say 
which arrangement produces the greatest amount of pub- 
lic happiness. 

When I was in Berlin I went into the puUic prison, 
and visited every part of the establishment. At last I 
was introduced to a very large hall, which was full of 
children, with their books and teachers, and having all 
the appearance of a common Prussian school-room. 
" What ?" said I, " is it possible that all these children 
are imprisoned here for crime ?" '' O no," said my con- 
ductor, smiling at my simplicity ; '' but if a parent is iov- 
misoned for crime, and on that account his cluldren are 
left destitute of the means of education, and liable to 
grow up in ignorance and crime, the government has 
diem taken here, and mamtained and educated for useful 
emplo3rment." The thought brought tears to my eyes. 
This was a new idea to me. I know not that it has ever 
been suggested in the United States ; but surely it is the 
duty of government, as weU as its highest interest, when 
a man is paying the penalty of his crime in a public pris- 
on, to see that his unoffending children are not left to 
suffer, and to inherit th^ father's vices. Surely it would 
be better for the child, and cheaper^ as well as better, for 
the State. Let it not be supposed that a man would go 
to prison for the sake of havmg his children taken care 
of, for they who go to prison usually have little regard 
for their children ; and, if they had, discipline like that 
of the Berlm prison would soon sicken them of such a 
bargain. 

Where education is estimated according to its real 
Value, people are willmg to expend money for the sup- 
port of schools ; and, if necessary, to deny themselves 
some physical advantages for the sake of giving their chil- 
dren the blessings of moral and intellectual culture. In 
the government of Baden, four per cent, of all the pub- 
lic expense is for education. They have a school, with 
an average of two or three well-qualified teachers, to 
every three miles of territory, and every one hundred 
children ; and that, too, iVhen the people are so poor 
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that they can seldom afford any other food than dry bar* 
ley-bread, and a fanner considers it a luxury to be able 
to allow his family the use of butter-milk three or four 
times a year. In Prussia, palaces and convents are ev« 
ery where turned into houses of education ; and accom- 
modations originaDy provided for princes and bishops are 
not considered too good for the schoolmaster and his 
pupils. But, though occupying palaces, they have no 
opportunity to be idle or luxurious. Hard labor and fru- 
gal living are every where the indispensable conditions to 
a teacher's life, and I must say that I have no particular 
wish that it should be otherwise ; for it is only those who 
are willing to work hard and live frugaUy, that ever do 
much good in such a world as this. 

I pass now to the consideration of a question of the 
deepest interest to us all, and that is, Can the common 
schools ia our State be made adequate to the wants of 
our population ? I do not hesitate to answer this ques- 
ti9n decidedly m the affirmative ; and to show that I give 
this answer on good grounds, I need only to state the 
proper object of education, and lay before you what is 
actually now done towards accomplishing this object in 
the common schools of Prussia and Wirtemberg. 

What is the proper object of education ? The proper 
object of education is a tiiorough developement of all the 
mtellectual and moral powers — ^the awakening and calling 
forth of every talent that may exist, even in the remotest 
«id obscurest corner of the State, and giving it a useful 
direction. A system that will do this, and such a system 
only, do I consider adequate to the wants of our popula- 
tion ; such a system, and such a system only, can avert 
all the evils and produce all the benefits which our com- 
mon schools were designed to avert and produce. True, 
such a system must be far more extensive and complete 
than any now in operation among us — teachers must be 
more numerous, skilful, persevering, and self-denying — 
parents must take greater interest in the schools, and do 
more for their support — and the children must attend 
punctually and regularly, till the whole prescribed course 
18 completed. All this can be done, and I hope wiU be 
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done ; and to show that the thing is reaDy practicable, I 
DOW ask your attention to the course of instruction in the 
common schools of Prussia and Wirtemberg, and other 
European States, which have done the most in the matter 
of public instruction. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA AND WIRTEMBERG. 

The whole course comprises eight years, and includes 
children from the ages of six to fourteen ; and it is divi- 
ded into four parts, of two years each. It is a first prin- 
ciple, that the children be well accommodated as to house 
and furniture. The school-room must be well construct- 
ed, the seats convenient, and the scholars made comfort- 
able, and kept interested. The younger pupils are kept 
at school but four hours in the day — two m the morning 
and two in the evening, with a recess at the close of each 
hour. The older, six hours, broken by recesses as often 
as is necessary. Most of the school-houses have a bath- 
ing-place, a garden, and a mechanic'}} shop attached to 
them, to promote the cleanliness and health of the chil- 
dren, and to aid in mechanical and agricultural instruction. 
It will be seen by the schedule which follows, that a vast 
amount of instruction is ^ven during these eight years ; 
and lest it should seem that so many branches must con- 
fuse the young mind, and that they must necessarily be 
but partially taught, I will say, in the outset, that the 
mdustry, skill, and energy of teachers regularly trained 
to their business, and depending entirely upon it ; the 
modes of teaching ; the habit of always finishing what- 
ever is begun ; the perfect method which is preserved ; 
the entire punctuality and regularity of attendance on the 
part of the scholars ; and other things of this kind, facili- 
tate a rapidity and exactness of acquisition and discipline, 
which may well seem incredible to those who have never 
witnessed it. 

The greatest care is taken that acquisition do not go 
beyond discipline ; and that the taxation of mind be kept 
entirely and clearly within the constitutional capacity of 
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mental and physical endurance. The studies must never 
weary, but always interest ; the appetite for knowledge 
must never be cloyed, but be kept always sharp and 
eager. These purposes are greatly aided by the frequent 
interchange of topics, and by lively conversational exer- 
cises. Before the child is even permitted to learn his 
letters, he is under conversational instruction, frequently 
for six months or a year ; and then a single week is suffi- 
cient to introduce him into intelligible and accurate plain 
reading. 

Every week is systematically divided, and every hour 
appropriated. The scheme for the week is written on a 
large sheet of paper, and fixed in a prominent part of the 
school-room, so that every scholar knows what his busi- 
ness will be for every hour in the week ; and the plan 
thus marked out is rigidly followed. As a specimen, I 

Present, in Appendix D., a studv-sheet, given me by Dr. 
)iesterweg, of Berlin, and which was the plan for his 
school when I visited it, in September, 1836. 

Through all the parts of the course there are frequent 
reviews and repetitions, that the impressions left on the * 
mind may be distinct, lively, and permanent. The ex- 
ercises of the day are always commenced and closed with 
a short prayer ; and the Bible and hymn-book are the 
first volumes put into the pupils' hands ; and these books 
they always retain and keep in constant use during the 
whole progress of their education. 

The general outline of the eight years' course is nearly 
as follows : 

I. First partj of two years^ including children from 
six to eight years old — four principal branches^, namely : 

1. Logical exercises, or oral teaching m the exercise 
of the powers of observation and expression, including 
religious instruction and tlie singing of hymns. 

2. Elements of reading. 

3. Elements of writing. 

4. Elements of number, or arithmetic. 

II. Second party of two years^ including children 
from eight to ten years old — seven principal branches^ 
namely : ' 
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1. Exercbas in readbg. 
2« Exercises in writing. 

3. Religious and moral instruction, in select Bible nar^ 
ratiyes. 

4« Language, or grammar. 

5. Numbers, or arithmetic. 

6. Doctrine of space and form, or geometrj. 

7. Sinnpg by note, or elements of music. 

III. Third part, of two yean, inclitding children 
from ten to twehe years old — eight principal brancheSj 
namely: 

1. Exercises in reading and elocution. 

2. Exercises in ornamental writing, preparatory to 
drawing. 

3. Religious instruction in the connected BiUe history. 

4. Lai^uage, or grammar, with parsing. 

5. Real instruction, or knowledge of Nature and the 
external world, including the first elements of the sciences 
and the arts of life— of geography and history. 

6. Arithmetic, continued through fractions and the 
rules of proportion. 

7. Geometry— doctrine of magnitudes and measures. 

8. Singing, and science of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

IV. Fourth part, of two years, including children 
from twelve to fourteen years old — six principal branches, 
namely : 

1. Religious instruction in the religious observation of 
Nature ; the life and discourses of Jesus Christ ; the his* 
tory of the Christian religion, in connexion with the contem- 
porary civil history ; and the doctrines of Christianity. 

2. Knowledge of the world, and of mankind, including 
civil society, elements of law, agriculture, mechanic arts, 
manufactures, &c. 

3. Language, and exercises in composition. 

4. Application of arithmetic and die mathematics to 
the business of life, including surveying and civil en* 
gineering. 

5. Elements of drawing. 

6. Exercises in singing, and the science of music. 
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We subjoin a few specimens of the mode of teacUng 
under several of the above divisions. 

I. Firtt part — children from rix to eight yeart of age. 

1. Conversations between the teacher and pupils^ in- 
tended to exercise die powers of observation and ex- 
pression. 

The teacher brings the children around him, and en- 
gages them in familiar conversation with himself. He 
generally addresses them all together, and they all repty 
simultaneously ; but, \dienever necessary, he addresses 
an individual, and requires the individual to answer alone. 
He first directs their attention to the different objects in 
the school-room, their position, form, color, size, materi- 
als of which they are made, &c., and requires precise 
and accurate descriptions. He then requires them to 
notice the various objects that meet their eye in the way 
to their respective homes; and a description of these 
objects, and the circumstances under which they saw them, 
will form the subject of the next morning's lesson. Then 
the house in which they live, the shop in which their 
father works, the garden in which they walk, &c., will be 
the subject of the successive lessons ; and in this way, 
for six months or a year, the children are taught to study 
things, to use their own powers of observation, and speak 
with readiness and accuracy, before books are put into 
their hands at all. A few specimens will make the na- 
ture and utility of this mode of teaching perfecdy obvious. 

In a school in Berlin, a boy has assigned him for a 
lesson, a description of the remarkable objects in certain 
directions from the school-house, which is situated in 
Litde Cathedral street. He proceeds as follows : ^' Wh^i 
I come out of the school-house into Litde Cathedral 
street, and turn to the right, I soon pass cm my left hand 
the Maria Place, the 6ymna»um, and the Anldam Gate. 
When I come out of Litde Cathedral street, I see on 
iny left hand the White Parade Place, and within diat,at 
a ntde distance, the beautiful statue of Frederick the Great, 
King of Prussia. It is made of white marble^ andstands 
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Oft a pedestal of variegited marble, and is fenced in with 
an iron railing. From here, I have on my right a small 
place, which is a continuation of the Parade Place ; and 
at the end of this, near the wall, I see St. Peter's Church, 
or the Wall-street Church, as it is sometimes called. 
This church has a green yard before it, planted with trees, 
which is called the Wall Church- Yard. St. Peter's 
Church is the oldest church in the city ; it has a Uttle 
round tower, which looks green, because it is mostly cov- 
ered with copper, which is made green by exposure to the 
weather. When I go out of die school-house to the 
lower part of Little Cathedral street, by the Coal-market, 
through Shoe-street and Carriage-street, I come to the 
Castle. The Casde is a large building, with two small 
towers, and is built around a square yard, which is called 
the Castle-yard. In the Casde there are two churches, 
and the King and his Ministers of State, and the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and the Consistory of the Church, 
hold their meetings there. From the Coal-market, I go 
through Shoe-street to the Hay-market, and adjoining 
this is the New-market, which was formed after St. 
Nicholas's Church was burnt, which formerly stood in 
that place. Between the Hay-market and the New-mar- 
ket is the City Hall, where the officers and magistrates 
of the city hold their meetings." 

If a garden is given to a class for a lesson, they are 
asked the size of the garden ; its shape, which they may 
draw on a slate with a pencil ; whether there are trees in 
it ; what the different parts of a tree are ; what parts 
grow in the spring, and what parts decay in autumn, and 
what parts remain die same throughout the wmter ; wheth- 
er any of the trees are fruit-trees ; what fruits they bear ; 
when they rip^ii ; how they look and taste ; whether 
the firuit be wholesome or otherwise ; whether it is prudent 
to eat much of it ; what plants and roots there are in the 
garden, and what use is made of them ; what flowers 
there are, and how they look, &c. The teacher may 
then read them the descripdon of the garden of Eden in 
the second chapter of Genesis — sing a hymn with them, 
the iniagery of which is taken from the fruits and bios- 
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80IBS of a garden, and exfrfma to them how kind and 
bouDtifiil God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and 
iffuits, and such beautiful flowers for our iKMirishment and 
gratificatioii. 

The external heavens abo make an interesting lesson. 
The sky — its appearance and color at different times ; 
the clouds — their color, their varying form and movements; 
the sun — its rising and setting, its concealment by clouds, 
its warming the earth and giving it life and fertility, its great 
heat in summer, and the danger of being exposed to it un- 
protected ; the moon — its appearance by night, full, gib- 
bous, homed; its occasional absence from the heavens ; the 
stars — their shining, difference among them, their number, 
distance from us, &c. In this connexion the teacher may 
read to them the eighteenth and nineteenth Psalms, and 
other passages of Scripture of that kind, sing with them 
a hymn celebrating the glory of God in the creation, and 
enforce the moral bearing of such contemplations by ap- 
propriate remarks. A very common lesson is, the famUy 
and family duties — ^love to parents, love to brothers and 
sistei^— concluding with appropriate passages from Scrip- 
ture, and singing a family hymn. 

2. Elements of reading. 

After a suitable time spent in the exercises above de- 
scribed, the children proceed to learn the elements of 
reading. The first step is to exercise the oi^ans of sound 
till they have perfect command of their vocal powers ; and 
this, after the previous discipline in conversation and sing- 
ing, is a task soon accomplished. They are then taught 
to utter distincdy all the vowel-sounds. The characters 
or letters representing these sounds are then shown and 
described to them, till the form and power of each are 
distinctly impressed upon their memories. The same 
process is then gone through in respect to diphthongs and 
consonants. Last of all, after having acquired a definite 
and distinct view of the different sounds, and of the forms 
of the letters which respectively represent these sounds, 
they are taught the names of these letters, with the dis- 
tinct undersliQiding that the name of a letter and the pow$r 
qJT a letteir are two. very different things. 
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They are now prepared to commence reading. The 
letters are printed in lai^e form, on square caurds ; the 
class stands up before a sort of rack ; die teacher holds 
the cards in his hand, places one upon the rack, and a 
conversation of this kind passes between him and his pu- 
pils : What letter is that ? H. He places another on the 
rack. What letter is that ? A. I now put these two let- 
ters together, thus, (moving the cards close together,) 
HA. What sound do these two letters signify ? Ha, 
There is another letter. What letter is that } (putting it 
on the rack.) R. I now put this third letter to the other 
two, thus, HAR. What sound do the three letters make } 
Har. There is another letter. What is it } D^ I join 
this letter to the other three, thus, HARD. What do 
they all make ? Hard. Then he proceeds in the same 
way with the letters F-I-S-T ; joins these four letters to 
the preceding four, HARD-FIST, and the pupils pro- 
nounce. Hard-fist, Then with the letters E and D, and 
joins these two to the preceding eight, and the pupils 
pronounce Hard-fisted. In this way they are taught to 
read words of any length — (for you may easily add to 
the above, N-E-S-S, and make Hard-fistedness) — ^the 
longest as easily as the shortest ; and in fact they learn 
their letters ; they learn to read words of one syllable 
and of several syllables, and to read in plain reading, by 
the same process, at the same moment. After having 
completed a sentence, or several sentences, with the cards 
and rack, they then proceed to read the same words and 
sentences in their spelling-books. 

3. Elements of writing. 

The pupils are first taught the right position of the arms 
and body in writing, the proper method of holding the 
pen, &c. ; and are exercised on these points till their hab- 
its are formed correcdy. The different marks used in 
writing are then exhibited to them, from the simple point 
or straight line, to the most complex figure. The varia- 
tions of form and position which they are capable of as- 
suming, and the different parts of which die complex 
figures are composed, are carefully described, and the 
student is taught to imitate them, beginning with the most 
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sknple; then the separate parts of the complex, then 
the joining of the several parts to a whole, with his pen- 
cil and slate. After havk^ acquired facility in this 
exercise, he is prepared to write with his ink and paper. 
The copy is written upon the black-board ; the paper is 
laid before each member of the class, and each has his 
pen ready in his hand, awaiting the word of his teacher. If 
the copy be the simple point, or line / , the teacher repeats 
the syllable one, one^ slowly at first, and with gradually- 
increasing speed, and at each repetition of the sound the 
pupils write. In this way they learn to make the mark 
both correcdy and rapidly. If the figure to be copied 
consist of two strokes, (thus, ;,) the teacher pronounces 
one, two — one, two, slowly at first, and then rapidly, as 
before ; and the pupils make the first mark, and then the 
second, at the sound of each syllable, as before. If the 
figure consist of three strokes, (thus, t,) the teacher pro- 
nounces one, two, three, and the pupils write as before. 
So when they come to make letters — the letter a has five 
strokes, thus, a. When that is the copy, the teacher 
says, deliberately, one, two, three, four. Jive, and at the 
sound of each syllable the difiTerent strokes composing the 
letter are m^de ; the speed of utterance is gradually ac- 
celerated, till finally the a is made very quickly, and at 
the same time neatly. By this method of teaching, a 
plain, neat, and quick hand is easily acquired. 

4. Elements of number, or arithmetic. 

In this branch of instruction I saw no improvements in 
the mode of teaching not already substandaliy introduced 
into the best schools of our own country. I need not, 
therefore, enter into any details respecting them, except- 
ing so far as to say that the student is taught to demon- 
strate, and perfectly to understand, the reason and nature 
of every rule before he uses it. 

(See Arithmetics, by Colbum, Ray, Miss Beecher, 
and others.) 

II. Second part — children from eight to ten years of age. 

1. Exercises in reading. 
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The obiect of these exercises, in this part of the course^ 
is to acquire the habit of reading with acciffacy and readi*' 
ness, with due regard to punctuation, and with reference 
to orthography. Sometimes the whole class read togeth«* 
er, and sometimes an individual by himself, in order to 
accustom them to both modes of reading, and to secure 
the advantages of both. The sentence is first gone 
through with in the class, by distinctly spelling each word 
as it occurs ; then by pronouncing each word distinctly 
without spelling it ; a third time by pronouncing the words 
and mentioning the punctuation-points as they occur. A 
fourth time, the sentence is read with the proper pauses 
indicated by the punctuation-points, without mentioning 
them. Finally, the same sentence is read with particular 
attention to the intonations of the voice. Thus one thing 
is taken at a time, and pupils must become thorough in 
each as it occurs, before they proceed to the next. One 
great benefit of the class reading together is, that each 
individual has the same amount of exercise as if he were 
the only one under instruction, his attention can never 
falter, and no part of the lesson escapes him. A skilful 
teacher, once accustomed to this mode of reading, can as 
easily detect any fault, mispronunciation, or negligence, 
in any individual, as if that individual were reading alone. 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentence 
read only three times, namely — " according to the words, 
according to the punctuation, according to the life." 

2. Exercises in writing. 

The pupils proceed to write copies in joining-hand, 
both large and small, the principles of teaching being 
essentially as described in the first part of the course. 
The great object here is, to obtain a neat, swift, business 
hand. Sometimes, without a copy, they write from the 
dictation of the teacher ; and in most cases instruction 
in orthography and punctuation is combined with that in 
penmanship. They are also taught to make and mend 
their own pens, and in doing this to be economical of 
their quills. 

3. Religious and moral instruction in select Bible nar- 
ratives. 
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In this branch of teaching the methods are various, and 
the teacher adopts the method best adapted, in his judge- 
ment, to the particular circumstances of his own school, 
or to the special objects which he may have in view witii 
a particular class. Sometimes he calls the class around 
him, and relates to them, in his own language, some of 
the simple narratives of the Bible, or reads it to them in the 
words of the Bible itself, or directs one of the children to 
read it aloud ; and then follows a friendly, familiar conver- 
sation between him and the class respecting the narrative ; 
their little doubts are proposed and resolved, their questions 
put and answered, and the teacher unfolds the moral and 
religious instruction to be derived from the lesson, and 
illustrates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic and 
preceptive parts of the Scripture. Sometimes he explains 
to the class a particular virtue or vice — a truth or a duty ; 
and after having clearly shown what it is, he takes some 
Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in dis- 
cussion, reads it to them, and directs their attention to it, 
with special reference to the preceding narrative. 

A specimen or two of these different methods will best 
show what they are : 

(a) Read the narrative of the birth of Christ, as given 
by Luke, ii. 1—20. Observe, Christ was bom for the 
salvation of men, so also for the salvation of children. 
Christ is the children's friend. Heaven rejoices in the 
good of men. Jesus, though so great and glorious, 
makes his appearance in a most humble condition. He 
is the teacher of the poor, as well as of the rich. 

With these remarks compare other texts of the Bible. 

Jno. iii. 16. " For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." 

1 Jno. iv. 9. " In this was manifested the love of God towards 
UB ; because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him." 

Mark z. 14, 15. '* Bat when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, 
and said unto them. Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such 
ifl the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter there-t 
in." 
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And the lesson is ccmchided with singhig a Cfaristntas 
faynin. 

Jesus feeds five thousand men : Jno. vi. 1-14. 

God can bless a little so that it will do great good* 

Economy suffers nothing to be lost— otiber texts : Ps. 
cxlv. 15, 16. 

*' The eyes of all wait vpon thee ; and thou girest them their meat 
in due season." 

" Thoa openest thj hand, and satisfiest the desire of ererj liring 
thing." 

Bfatt. Ti. 81-88. " Therefore take no thonght» sajing. What shall 
we eat ? or> What shall we drink ? or» Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? (for after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for yoor 
heaTenly Father knoWeth that ye have need of all these things. 
Bnt seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousnesa ; and all 
these thin^ ahal) be added nnto yoa." 

Story of Cam and Abel. Gen. iv. 1-16. 

Remarks. — Two men may do the same thing exter- 
nally, and yet the merit of their acts be very different. 
God looks at the heart. Be careful not to cherish envy 
or ill-will in the heart. You know not to what crimes 
they may lead you. Remorse and misery of the fratri- 
cide — other texts. Matt. xv. 19. Heb. xi. 4. 1 Jno. 
iii. 12. Job xxxiv. 32. 

*' For oat of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornieations, thefts, false witness, blasphemies." 

"By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice thaa 
Cain, by which he obtained witness, that he was righteous, God testi- 
fying of his gifls : and by it he, being dead, yet speaketh." 

" Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. 
And wherefore slew he him ? Because his own works were evil^ and 
his brother's righteous." 

Story of Jesus in the temple. Luke ii. 41—52. 

Jesus in his childhood was very fond of learning — (he 
heard and asked questions.) God's word was his delight, 
he understood what he heard and read — (men were as- 
tonished at his understanding and answers.) He care- 
fully obeyed his parents — (he went with them and was 
subject to them.) And as he grew up his good conduct 
endeared him to God and man. Other texts. Eph. vi. 
1-4. Prov. iii. 1-4. 
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** Children ! obey your parents in the Lord ; for thb is right. Hon- 
or th^ father and mother, (which is the first commandment with 
promise,) that it may be well with tbee, and thou mayest live long 
on the earth. And, ye fathers ! provoke not yonr children to wrath, 
bat bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 

** My son, forget not my law ; bat let thine heart keep my com- 
mandments : For length of days, and long life, and peace, shall they 
add to thee. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee : bind them about 
thy neck ; write them upon the table of thine heart : So shalt thou 
find favor and good understanding in the sight of God and man." 

On the other mode of teaching, the teacher, for exam- 
ple, states the general truth, that God protects and re- 
wards the good, and punishes the bad. In illustration of 
this he reads to them the narrative of Daniel in the lions' 
den, and the death which overtook his wicked accusers. 
Dan. vi. In illustration of the same truth, the escape 
of Peter, and the miserable death of his persecutor, Her- 
od, may be read. Acts xii. 

The teacher may impress upon the mind of his class, 
that diligence, scrupulous fidelity, and conscientious self- 
control, are the surest guarantees of success in life ; and, 
in illustration of the statement, read the narrative of Jo- 
seph's conduct in his master's house in Egypt, and in the 
prison, and the results of it. Gen. xxxix. So, also, 
various incidents in the life of Jesus may be used to great 
advantage in illustrating different virtues. 

It is recommended that the teacher employ, in his in- 
structions, the translation of the Scriptures in general use 
among the people ; but that he occasionally take the 
original Scriptures^ and read to the children, in his own 
translation, and sometimes use simple translations from 
different authors, that children may early learn to notice 
the diversities in different faithful translations, and see 
what they really amount to. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that a teacher who 
understands his business, and is faithful to his trust, will 
scrupulously abstain from sectarian peculiarities, or from 
castmg odium on the tenets of any of the Christian denom- 
inations. A man who has not magnanimity or enlargement 
of mind enough for this, is not fit to be employed as a 
teacher, even in the humblest branches of knowledge. 
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4. Language, or grammar. 

The kaowledge of the native tongue, the ability to use 
it with correctness, facility, and power, is justly regarded 
as one of the most important branches of common-school 
instruction. It is the principal object of the logical 
txercisesy or, as they may be justly termed, the exercises 
in thinking and speaking, already described as the first 
subject of study in the first part of the course, before the 
child has begun to use his book at all. 

In this second part of the course, grammar is taught 
directly and scientifically, yet by no means in a dry and 
technical manner. On the contrary, technical terms are 
carefully avoided, till the child has become familiar with 
the nature and use of the things designated by them, and 
he is able to use them as the names of ideas which have 
a definite existence in his mind, and not as awful sounds, 
dimly shadowing forth some mysteries of science into 
which he has no power to penetrate. 

The first object is to illustrate the diflferent parts of 
speech, such as the noun, the verb, the adjective, the 
adverb ; and this is done by engaging the pupil in conver- 
sation, and leading him to form sentences in which the 
particular part of speech to be learned shall be the most 
important word, and directing his attention to the nature 
and use of the word in the place where he uses it. For 
example, let us suppose the nature and use of the adverb 
are to be taught. The teacher writes upon the black- 
board the words " here, there, near," &c. He then says, 
" Children, we are all together in this room — ^by which 
of the words on the black-board can you express this .^" 
Children — " We are all here.'*'* Teacher — ** Now look 
out of the window and see the church ; what can you 
say of the church with the second word on the black- 
board ?" Children — " The church is there,^^ Teach- 
er — *' The distance between us and the church is not 
great ; how will you express this by a word on the black- 
board ?" Children — " The church is near,^^ The fact 
that these different words express tlie same sort of rela- 
tions is then explained, and, accordingly, that they belong 
to the same class, or are the same part of speech. The 
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nrriations of these words are next explained. ^^Children, 
you say the church is near, but there is a shop between 
us and the church ; what will you say of the shop ?" 
Children — " The shop is nearer. ^^ Teacher — *' But 
there is a fence between us and the shop. Now when 
you think of the distance between us, the shop, and the 
fence, what will you say of the fence ?" Children — 
" The fence is nearest.^^ So of other adverbs. *' The 
lark sings welL Compare the singing of the lark with 
that of the canary-bird. Compare the singing of the 
nightingale with that of the canary-bird." After all the 
different sorts of adverbs and their variations have in this 
way been illustrated, and the pupils understand that all 
words of this kind are called adverbs^ the definition of 
the adverb is given as it stands in the grammar, and the 
book is put into their hands to study the chapter on this 
topic. In this way the pupil understands what he is do- 
ing at every step of his progress, and his memory is never 
burdened with mere names, to which he can attach no 
definite meaning. 

The mode of teaching the subsequent branches is 
founded on the same general principles, and it may not 
be necessary to give particular examples. 

6. Numbers, or arithmetic. 

6. Doctrine of space and form, or geometry. 

7. Singing by note, or elements of music. 

The method of teaching music has already been suc- 
cessfully introduced into our own State, and whoever 
visits the schools of Messrs. Mason or Solomon, in Cin- 
cinnati, will have a much better idea of what it is than 
any description can give ; nor will any one who visits 
these schools entertain a doubt that all children from six 
to ten years of age, who are capable of learning to read, 
are capable of learning to sing, and that this branch of 
instruction can be introduced into all our common schools 
with the greatest advantage, not only to the comfort and 
discipline of the pupils, but also to their progress in their 
other studies. 

The students are taught from the black-board. The 
different sounds are represented by lines of different 
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lengths, by letters, by figures, and by musical notes ; and 
the pupils are thoroughly drilled on each successive prin- 
ciple before proceeding to the next. 

III. Third part, of two years — children from ten to 

twelve. 

1 . Exercises in reading and elocution. 

The object of these exercises, in this part of the course, 
is to accustom the pupils to read in a natural and impres- 
sive manner, so as to bring the full force of the sentiment 
on those to whom they read. They are examined in 
modulation, emphasis, and the various intonations, and 
they often read sentences from the black-board in which 
the various modulations are expressed by musical notes 
or curved lines. 

The evils of drawling and monotone are prevented in 
the outset by the method of. teaching, particularly the 
practice of the whole class reading together and keeping 
time. Short and pithy sentences, particularly the Book 
of Proverbs, are recommended as admirably adapted to 
exercises of this kind. 

2. Ornamental writing, introductory to drawing. 

The various kinds of ornamental letters are here prac- 
tised upon, giving accuracy to the eye and steadiness to 
the hand, preparatory to skill in drawing, which comes 
into the next part of the course. The pupils also prac- 
tise writing sentences and letters, with neatness, rapidity, 
and correctness. 

3. Religious instruction in the connected Bible history. 
The design here is to give to the student a full and 

connected view of the whole Bible history. For this 
purpose large tables are made out and hung before the 
students. These tables are generally arranged in four 
columns, the first containing the names of the distin- 
guished men during a particular period of Bible history ; 
the second, the dates ; the third, a chronological register of 
events ; and the fourth, the particular passages of the Bible 
where the history of these persons and events may be found. 
With these tables before the pupils, the teacher himself, 
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in his own words, gives a brief conversational outline 
of the principal characters and events within a certain 
period, and then gives directions that the scriptural pas- 
sages referred to be carefully read. After this is done, 
the usual recitation and examination take place. Some 
of the more striking narratives, such as the finding of 
Moses on the banks of the Nile ; Abraham offering his 
son ; the journey of the wise men to do homage to 
Christ; the crucifixion; the conversion of Paul, &c., 
are committed to memory in the words of the Bible, and 
the recitation accompanied with the singing of a hymn 
alluding to these events. The moral instruction to be de- 
rived from each historical event is carefully impressed by 
the teacher. The teacher also gives them a brief view of 
the history between the termination of the Old and tlie 
commencement of the New Testament, that nothing may 
be wanting to a complete and systematic view of the 
whole ground. Thus the whole of the historical part of 
the Bible is studied thoroughly, and systematically, and 
practically, without the least sectarian bias, and without 
a moment being spent on a single idea that will not be of 
the highest use to the scholar during all his future life. 

4. Language and grammar. 

There is here a continuation of the exercises in the 
preceding parts of the course, in a more scientific form, 
together with parsing of connected sentences, and writing 
from the dictation of the teacher, with reference to gram- 
mar, orthography, and punctuation. The same principle 
alluded to before, of avoiding technical terms till the 
things represented by those terms are clearly perceived, 
is here carefully adhered to. A single specimen of the 
manner in which the modes and tenses of the verb are 
taught, may be sufficient to illustrate my meaning. The 
teacher writes on the black-board a simple sentence, as, 
" The scholars learn well ;" and asks the class what sort 
of a sentence it is. They reply that it is a direct state- 
ment of a fact. (Teach.) Put it in the form of a com- 
mand. (Class.) Scholars, learn well ! (Teach.) Put 
it in a question form. (Class.) Do the scholars learn 
well ? (Teach.) Of a wish. (Class.) May the scholars 
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le8fn well! (Teach.) Of an exclamation. (Class.) 
How well the scholars learn ! (Teach.) The condi* 
tional form. (Class.) If the scholars learn well ; or, 
Should tlie scholars learn well. (Teach.) Of necessity. 
(Class.) The scholars must learn well. (Teach.) Of 
ability. (Class.) The scholars can learn well, &c. &c. 
They are then taught that the direct statement is called 
the indicative mode of the verb ; the command, the im- 
perative mode ; the conditional, the subjunctive mode ; 
the wish, the potential mode, &c. &c. — ^and after this 
the book is put into their hands, and diey study their les* 
son as it stands. After this the different tenses of the 
several modes are taught in the same way. 

5. Real instruction, or knowledge of Nature and the 
external world, including the first elements of the natural 
sciences, the arts of life, geography, and history. In- 
struction on this head is directed to the answering of the 
following questions, namely : 

(a) What is man, as it respects his corporeal and in- 
tellectual nature ^ 

Here come anatomy and physiology, so far as the 
structure of the human body is concerned, and the func- 
tions of its several parts. 

Also the simple elements of mental philosophy. In 
this connexion appropriate texts of Scripture are quoted, 
as Gen. ii. 7. Ps. cxxxix. 14—16. An appropriate 
hymn is also sung. 

** And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breath- 
ed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living soul." 

** I wiU praisj&thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made : mar- 
vellous are thy works ; and that my soul knoweth right well. My sub- 
stance was not hid from thee, when I was made in secret, and curious- 
ly wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see my 
Bul>9tance, yet being imperfect ; and in thy book all my members were 
written, which in continuance were fashiotned^ when. as yet there was 
none of them." 

(6) What does man need for the preservation smd cheet- 
ful enjoyment of life, as it respects his body and mind P 
For his body he needs food ; the diffinrent kinds of food, 
and the mode of preparing them, are here brought to view ; 
the, uawhplespmenjess of some kinda of food ;. injuriaus? 
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oessofinipiidperfcocl; cookiiig; evib of ghittony; Ihe 
different kinds of clothing and modes of preparing' tfaeni;: 
what sort of dress is necessary to health ; folly and wick- 
edness of vanity and extravagance. DweUingi^'HaaiBiim- 
als of which houses are constructed ; mode of constructing 
than ; difierent trades employed in their construction. 

For the mind, man needs society — ^the family and its 
duties; the neighborhood and its duties Intellectual, 
moral, and religious cultivation ; the school and its duties ; 
the church and its duties. For the body and mind both, 
he needs security of person and property — ^the govern* 
ment ; the legislature ; the courts, &c. 

(c) Where and how do men find the means to supply* 
their wants, and make themselves comfortable and happy 
in this life ? 

The vegetable, the mineral, and the animal kingdoms 
are here brought to view, for materials ; together with' 
agriculture and manufactures, as the means of convertii^ 
these materials to our use. Geography, with special re^ 
erence to the productions of countries, and their civile 
literary, and religious institutions ; towns, their organiza- 
tion and employments. Geogra{ihy is sometimes taught 
by blank charts, to which the students are required to affix 
the names of the several countries, rivers, mountains, prin- 
cipal towns, &c., and then state the productions and insti- 
tutions for which they are remarkable. Sometimes the 
names of countries, rivers, &c., are given, and the pupil 
is required to construct an outline chart of their locahties. 

In respect to all the above points, the native country 
is particularly studied ; its capabilities, its productions, its 
laws, its institutions, its history, &c., are investigated, 
with especial reference to its ability of supplying the phys- 
ical, social, and moral wants of its inhabitants. Under 
thk head the pupils are taught to appreciate their native 
country, to venerate and love its institutions, to understand 
what is necessary to their perfection, and to imbibe a spirit 
of pure and generous patriotisio. It is scarcely necessa- 
ry to add, that all the instruction under this fifth head is 
ecmfilied to the fiindamental and simplest principles of the 
I^V.ef^ by^cheg referred to. 

5 
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6. Arithmetic, continued throu^ bwcAms and the 
rules of proportion. 

7. Geometry — doctrine of magnitudes and measures. 

8. Singing, and science of vocal and instrumental music. 

IV. Fourth part^ of two years — ehildrtn from twelve to 

fourteen, 

1. Religious instruction, in the religious observation 
of Nature, the life and discourses of Jesus Christ, the his- 
tory of the Christian religion, in connexion with the con- 
temporary civil history, and the principal doctrines of the 
Christian system. 

The first topic of instruction mentioned under this head 
is one of peculiar interest and utility. The pupils are 
taught to observe, with care and system, the various 
powers and operations of Nature, and to consider them as 
so many illustrations of the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of the Creator ; and at each lesson they are directed to 
some appropriate passage of the Bible, which they read 
and commit to memory : and thus the idea is continually 
impressed on them, that the God of Nature and the God 
of the Bible are one and the same Being. 

For example, as introductory to the whole study, the 
first chapter of Genesis, together with some other appro- 
prmte passage of Scripture, as the 147th Psalm, or the 
38th chapter of Job, may be read and comnutted to mem- 
ory. The surface of the earth, as illustrating ^e ipavr&c 
and wisdom of God, may be taken as a lesson. Then 
the varieties of sivface, as mountains, valleys, oceans and 
rivers, continents and islands, the height of mountains, 
the breadth of oceans, the length of rivers, remarkable cat- 
aracts, extended caverns, volcanoes, tides, &.C., may be 
taken into view, and the teacher may impress upon the class 
the greatness, power, and intelligence necessary for such 
a creation. The whole is fortified by die application of 
such a passage as Psalm civ. 1—13. 

« Bless the Lord, O my soul ! O Lord my Grod ! thou art very j^eat ; 
thou art clothed with honor and majesty. Who coverest thyself whh 
light as with a garment : who stretchest oat the heavens like acurtala : 
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wlio layM tiie b^ims of hb clMinbM* in the waters : wtie maketfcr ibH 
douds hit chariot : who walketh upon the wings of the wind : who 
maketh hia angels spirits ; his ministers a flaming fire. Who hid the 
Ibnndations of the earth, thftt it should not be removed for ever. Thou 
epyeredst it with the deep as with a garment : the waters stood above the 
iiioantains. At thy rebnke they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder they 
hasted away. They go np by the mountains ; they go down by the vaU 
leys unto the place which thou hast founded for them. Thou hast set 
a i>onnd that they may not pass over ; that they turn not again to cover 
the earth. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills. They give drink to every beast of the field ; the wild asses 
quench their thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
habitation, which sing among the branches. He watereth the hlUa 
from his chambers : the earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works." 
" O Lord» how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all : the earth is full of thy riches. So is this great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. 
There go the ships : there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to 
play, therein." 

The fruitfulness and beauty of the earth, as illustrating 
the wisdom and goodness of God, may serve as another 
lesson. Here may be exhibited the beauty and variety of 
the plants and flowers with which the earth is adorned — 
the maimer of their growth and self-propagation, their 
utility to man and beast, their immense number and varie- 
ty, their relations to each other as genera and species ; 
trees and their varieties, their beauty Qnd utility, their tim- 
ber and their fruit ; and, in connexion with this lesson, 
Psalm civ. 14-34 may be committed to memory. 

** Hecanseth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man : that he may bring forth food out of the earth ; and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtheneth man's heart. The trees of the Lord are full 
of sap ; the cedeu^ of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; where the 
birds make their nests : as for the stork, the fir-trees are her house. The 
high hills are a refage for the wild goats ; and the rocks for the conies. He 
appointeth the moon for seasons : the sun knoweth his going down. Thou 
makest darkness, and it is night : wherein all the beasts of the forest do 
creep forth. The young lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat 
from God. The sun arisetb, they gather themselves together, and lay 
them down in their dens. Man goeth forth unto his work and to hb 
labor until the evening." 

** These wait all upon thee ; that thou mayest give them their meat in 
due season. That thou givest them they gather ; thou openest thine 
hand, they are filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, they are troub- 
led : thou takest away their breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
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ISm ttodMl forth thy SpiriCt they are eiMted : and dvm ftmtmwi th# 
free of the earth. The glory of the LonI abaU endure for ^^r : the 
Lord shall rejoice in bis works. He looketh on the earth, and it treok- 
bleth : he toacheth the hills, and they snioke. I will sing unto the 
Lord as long as I live : I will sing praise to my God while I hava 
flsy being. My meditation of him shall he sweet : I will be glad in the 
Lord.'* 

In like manner, the creation and nourishment, the hdb« 
Its and instincts of various animals may he contemplated, 
ID connexion with Proverbs vi. 6-8 ; Psalm civ. 17— 
22 ; Proverbs xxx. 24-31. Gen. i. 20-24 ; Psalm cxlv, 
15, 16. 

" Go to the ant, thon sluggard ! consider her ways, and be wise i 
Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
•nmmer, and gathereth her food in the harvest." 

*' There be four things which are little on the earth, but they are ex* 
eeeding wise : the ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
JMat in the svmraer ; the conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they 
their houses in the rocks ; the locusts have no king, yet go they forth 
all of them by bands ; the spider taketh bold with her hands, and is 
in kings' palaces. There be three things which go well, yea, four are 
comely in going : a lion, which is strongest among beasts, and turnetih 
not away for any ; a greyhound ; a he-goat also ; and a king, againat 
whom there is no rising up." 

** And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after hia 
kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind : 
and it was so. And God made the beast of the earth after his kiod* 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth npon the ear|h 
after his kind : and God saw that it was good." 

" The eyes of all wait upon thee ; and thou givest them their meat in 
doe season. Thou openest thine band, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing. The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all hu 
works." 

The phenomena of light and color, the nature of the 
rainbow, &c., may make another interesting lesson, illus* 
trating the unknown forms of beauty and glory which exist 
in the Divine Mind, and which He may yet develope in 
other and still more glorious worlds ; in connexion with 
Gen. i. 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, and other passages of like kind. 

So the properties of the air, wind, and storm. Job 
%xvuu 25 ; xxxviii. 33, 34, 35. Psalm cxlviii. 8. 

«< Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? canst thou set the dominion 
theraof in the earth ? Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that 
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abimdance of watera may cover tfaoe f CaMkfbon send liglitBiiigt, Aat 
tkej may go, and aay onto thee. Here we are ? Who hath put wiadem 
m the inward parts ? or who hath given anderBtanding to the heart ? 
Who can number the clouds in wisdom ? or who can stay the bottles of 
heaven ?*' 

Then the heavens, the sun, moon, planets, fixed stars, 
and comets, the whole science of astronomy, so far as it 
can be introduced with advantage into common schools, 
can be contemplated in the same way. The enlighten- 
ing, elevating, and purifying moral influence of such a 
scheme of instruction, carried through the whole system 
of Nature, must be clearly obvious to every thinking 
mind ; and its utility, ccmsidered merely with reference to 
worldly good, is no less manifest. 

The second topic of religious instruction is more ex- 
clusively scriptural. The Hfe of Christ, and the history 
of the apostles, as given in the New Testament, are 
chronologically arranged, and tables formed as before. 
(III. 3.) The discourses of Christ are examined and 
explamed in their chronological arrangement, and in the 
same way the discourses and epistles of the apostles. 
The history of Christianity, in connexion with the contem- 
porary civil history, is taught in a series of conversational 
lectures. To conclude the whole course of religious in- 
struction, a summary of the Christian doctrine is given in' 
the form of some approved catechism. 

2. Knowledge of the world and of mankind, including 
civil society, constitutional law, agriculture, mechanic 
arts, manufactures, &c. 

This is a continuation and completion, in a more sys- 
tematic form, of the instruction commenced in III. 6. 
The course begins with the family, and the first object is 
to construct a habitation. The pupil tells what materials 
are necessary for this purpose, where they are to be found, 
how brought together and fitted into the several parts of 
the building. The house must now be furnished. The 
different articles of furniture and their uses are named in 
systematic order, the materials of which they are made, 
and the various trades employed in making them are enu- 
merated. Then comes the garden, its tools and products, 

5* 
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nAnaksvet dse ia necessary for the subsistence and 
physical comfort of a family. Then the fannly duUesand 
virtues ; parental and filial obligation and affection ; rights 
of property ; duties of neighborhoods ; the civil relations 
of society ; the religious relations of society ; the State, 
the frther^landy &c. ; finally, geography, history, and 
travels. Books of travels are compiled expressly for the 
use of schools, and are found to be of the highest interest 
and utility. 

3. Language, and exercises in composition. 

The object here is to give the pupils a perfect com- 
mand of their native tongue, and ability to use it on all 
occasions with readiness and power. The first exercises 
are on simple questions, such as — '^ Why ought children 
to love and obey then: parents ?"«— or they are short de- 
seriptions of visible objects, such as a house, a room, a 
garden, &c. There are also exercises on the various 
tprms of expressing the same idea, as, ^' The sun eolight- 
ens the earth." " The earth is enlightened by the sun." 
** The sun gives light to the earth." ^' The earth re- 
ceives light from the sun." ^' The sun is the source of 
light to die earth." ^' The sun sends out its rays to en- 
lighten the earth." " The earth is enlightened by rays 
sent out from the sun," &c. There are exercises also 
of the same sort on metaphors and other figures of speech. 
Familiar letters are then written, and short essays on 
themes such as may be furnished by texts from the Book 
of Proverbs, and other sentences of the kind ; and thus 
gradual advancement is made to all the higher and graver 
ipodes of composition. 

4. Application of arithmetic and the mathematics to 
the business of life, including surveying, civil engineer* 
ing, &c. 

The utility of this branch of instruction, and the mode 
of it, after what has already been said, are probably too 
obvious to need any further illustration. 

5. Elements of drawing. 

For this the pupils have already been prepared by the 
exercises in ornamental writing, in the previous part of 
the course. They have already acquired that accuracy 
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of sigbt «iid stea<fin68s of band wbich are amoag tbe mofll 
essential requisites to drawing well. The first exercises 
are in drawing lines, and the roost simple mathematical 
figures, such as the square, the cube, the triangle, the 
parallelogram ; generally from wooden models, placed at 
some litde distance on a shelf, before the class. From 
this they proceed to architectural figures, such as doors, 
wmdows, columns, and fajades. Then die figures of an- 
imals, such as a horse, a cow, an elephant— first from 
other pictures, and then from Nature. A plant, a rose, 
or some flower is placed upon a shelf, and the class make 
a picture of it. From this they proceed to landscape 
painting, historical painting, and the higher branches of 
the art, according to their time and capacity. All learn 
enough of drawing to use it in the common business of 
life, such as plottmg a field, laying out a caxsal, or draw-* 
ing the plan of a building ; mud many attain to a high den 
gree of excellence. 

6. Exercises in singing, and the science of music. 

The instructions of the previous parts are extended as 
far as possible, and include singing and playing at sight, 
and the more abstruse and difficult branches of the sci* 
ence and art of music. 

CHARACTER OF THE SYSTEM. 

The striking features of this system, even mthe hasty 
and imperfect sketch which my limits allow me to give, 
are obvious even to superficial observation. No one can 
fail to observe its great completeness, both as to the num- 
ber -and kind of subjects embraced in it, and as to its 
adaptedness to develope every power of every kind, and 
give it a useful direction. What topic, in all that is ne- 
cessary for a sound business education, is here .omitted } 
I can think of nothing, unless it be one or two of the 
modern languages, and these are introduced wherever it 
is necessary, as will be seen in the study-sheet of Dr. 
Diesterweg's seminary, inserted in the Appendix to 
this Report. I have not taken the course precisely as it 
exists in any one school, but have combined, from ^n 
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iiMrestigation of many insfitutions, the features which I 
suppose would most fairlj represent the whole system. 
In the Rhinish provinces of Prussia, in a considerable 
part of Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtembei^, French is 
taught as well as German ; in the schools of Prusisian 
Poland, German and Polish are taught ; and even Eng* 
lish, in the Russian schools of Cronstadt and Archangel, 
where so many English and American merchants resort 
for the purposes of trade. Two languages can be taught 
in a school quite as easily as one, provided the teacher be 
perfectly familiar with both, as any one may see by visit- 
ing Mr. Solomon's school in Cincinnati, where all the 
instruction is given both in German and English* 

What faculty of mind is there that is not developed in the 
scheme of instruction sketched above ? I know of none. 
The perceptive and reflective faculties, the memory and 
the judgement, the imagination and the taste, the moral and 
religious faculty, and even the various kinds of physical 
and manual dexterity, all have opportunity for develope- 
ment and exercise. Indeed, I think the system, in its 
great outlines, as nearly complete as human ingenuity and 
skill can make it ; though undoubtedly some of its ar- 
rangements and details admit of improvement ; and some 
changes will of course be necessary in adapting it to the 
circumstances of different countries. 

The entirely practical character of the system is obvi- 
ous throughout. It views every subject on the practical 
side, and in reference to its adaptedness to use. The" 
dry, technical, abstract parts of science are not those first 
presented ; but the system proceeds, in the only way 
which Nature ever pointed out, from practice to theory, 
from facts to demonstrations. It has often been a com- 
plaint in respect to some sjrstems of education, that the 
more a man studied, the less he knew of the actual busi- 
ness of life. Such a complaint cannot be made in refer- 
ence to this system, for, being intended to educate for the 
actual business of life, this object is never for a moment 
lost sight of. 

Another striking feature of the system is its moral and 
religious character. Its morality is pure and elevated, 
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j|s re%ioii entirely removed from the narrowness of se<^ 

tarian bigotry. What parent is there, loving his dnldren^ 
and wishing to have them respected and happy, who 
would not desire that they should be educated under sudi 
a kind of moral and reli^ous inftience as has been de« 
scribed ? Whether a believer in revelation or not, does 
he not know that without sound morals there can be no 
happiness, and that there is no morality like the morality 
of the New Testament ? Does he not know that with- 
out religion the human heart can never be at rest, and that 
there is no religion like the religion of the BiUe ? Every 
well-informed man knows, that, as a general fact, it is 
impossible to impress the obligations of morality with any 
efficiency on the heart of a child, or even on that of an 
adult, without an appeal to some code which is sustained 
by the autliority of God ; and for what code will it be 
possible to claim this authority, if not for the code of the 
Bible ? 

But perhaps some will, be ready to say. The scheme is 
indeed an excellent one, provided only it were practica* 
ble ; but the idea of introducing so extensive and com- 
plete a course of study into our common schools is en- 
tirely visionary, and can never be realized. I answer, 
that it is no theory which I have been exhibiting, but a 
matter of fact, a copy of actual practice. The above 
system is no visionary scheme, emanating from the closet 
c^ a recluse, but a sketch of the course of instruction 
now actually pursued by thousands of schoolmasters, in 
the best district schools that have ever been organized. 
It can be done ; for it has been done — it is now done ;•— 
and it ought to be done. If it can be done in Europe, I 
believe it can be done in the United States : if it can be 
done in Prussia, I know it can be done in Ohio. The 
people have but to say the word and provide the means, 
and the thing is accomplished ; for the word of the 
people here is even more powerful than the word of 
the King there ; and the means of the people here are 
altogether more abundant for such an object than the 
means of the sovereign there.. Shall this object, then, 
so desirable in itself, so entirely practicable, so easily 
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-widiin our reach, farl of aecompli^iDent ? For the hon- 
or and wel6re of our State, for the safety of our whole 
nation, I trust it will not fail ; but that we shall soon wit- 
ness, in this commonwealth, the introduction of a system 
of commoD-school instruction, fully adequate to adl the 
wants of our population. 

But the question occurs, How can this be done ? I will 
give a few mef hints as to some things which I suppose 
to be essential to the attainment of so desirable an end. 

MEANS OF SUSTAINING THE SYSTEM. 

1 . TEiiCHERs must be skilful, and trained to their busi- 
ness. It will at once be perceived, that the plan above 
sketched out proceeds on the supposition that the teach- 
er has fully and distinctly in his mind the whole course 
of instruction, not only as it respects the matters to be 
taught, but also as to all the best modes of teaching, that 
he may be able readily and decidedly to vary his method 
according to the peculiarities of each individual mind 
which may come under his care. This is the only true 
secret of successful teaching. The old mechanical meth- 
od, in which the teacher relies entirely on his text-book, 
and drags every mind along through the same dull routine 
of creeping recitation, is utterly insufficient to meet the 
wants of our people. It may do in Asiatic Turkey, 
where the whole object of the school is to learn to pro- 
nounce the words of the Koran in one dull, monotonous 
series of sounds ; or it may do in China, where men must 
never speak or think out of the old beaten track of Chi- 
nese imbecility ; but it will never do in the United States, 
where the object of education ought to be to make im- 
mediately available, for the highest and best purposes, 
every particle of real talent that exists in the nation. To 
effect such a purpose, the teacher must possess a strong 
and independent mind, well disciplined, and well stored 
with every thing pertaining to his profession, and ready to 
adapt his instructions to every degree of intellectual ca- 
pacity, and every kind of acquired habit. But how can 
we expect to find such teachers, unless they are trained 
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to their business ? A very few of extraordinary powers 
may occur, as we sometimes find able mechanics, and 
^eat mathematicians, who had no early training in their 
fevorite pursuits ; but these few exceptions to a general 
rule will never multiply fast enough to supply our schools 
with able teachers. The management of the human mind) 
particularly youthful mind, is the most delicate task ever 
committed to the hand of man ; and shall it be left to mere 
instinct, or shall our schoolmasters have at least as careful 
a training as our lawyers and physicians ? 

2. Teachers, then, must have the means of acquiring 
the necessary qualifications ; in other words, there must 
be institutions in which the business of teaching is made 
a systematic object of attention. I am not an advocate 
for multiplying our institutions. We already have more 
in number than we support, and it would be wise to give 
power and efficiency to those we now possess before we 
project new ones. But the science and art of teaching 
ought to be a regular branch of study in some of our 
academies and high schools, that those who are looking 
forward to this profession may have an opporttaiity of 
studying its principles. In addition to this, in our popu- 
lous towns, where there is opportunity for it, there shouM 
be large model-schools, under the care of the most able 
and experienced teachers that can be obtained ; and the 
candidates for the profession, who have already completed 
the theoretic course of the academy, should be employed 
in this school as monitors or assistants, thus testing all 
their theories by practice, and acquiring skill arid dexterity 
under the guidance of their head master. Thus, while 
learning, they would be teaching, and no time or effi)rt 
would be lost. To give efficiency to the whole system, 
to present a general standard and a prominent point of 
union, there should be at least one model teachers' semi- 
nary, at some central point, — as at Columbus, — which 
shall be amply provided with all the means of study and 
mstruction, and have connected with it schools of every 
grade, for the practice of the students, under the imme*- 
diate superintendence of their teachers. 

3. The teachers must be competently supported, and 



ifevoted to their business. P«w men attain anj great de^ 
gree of excellence in a profession unless they k>ve it, and 
place all their hopes in life upon it. A man caaaot, coa« 
sistently with his duty to .himself, engage m a business 
which does not afford him a comp^ent support, unless 
be has other means of living, which is not the case with 
many who engage in teaching. In this countty especiaUy, 
where there are sueh vast fields of profitable employmeni 
open to every enterprising man, it is not possible that the 
best of teachers can be obtained, to any considerable ex** 
tent, for our district schools, at the present rate of wages. 
We have already seen what encouragement is held out 
to teachers in Russia, Prussia, and other European na- 
tions> and what pledges are given of competent support-to 
their families, not only while engaged in the work, but 
when, having been worn out in the public service, they 
are no IcHiger-able to labor. In those countries, where 
every profession and walk of life is crowded, and where 
one of the most common and oppressive evils is want of 
employment, men of high talents and qualifications are 
oft«i glad to become teachers even of district schools ; 
men who in this country would aspire to the highest places 
in our colleges, or even our halls of legislation and comta 
of justice. How much more necessary, th^, here, thas 
the profession of teaching should afford a competent sup* 
port! 

Indeed, such is the state of things in this country, that 
we cannot expect to find male teachers for aU our schools • 
The business of educating, especially young chiklren, 
must fall, to a great extent, on female teachers. There 
is not the same variety of tempting employment for fe* 
males as for men ; they can be supported cheaper, and 
due Creator has given them peculiar qualifications for the 
education of the youpg. Females, then, ought to be em* 
j^yed extensively in all our elementary schools, and they 
should be encouraged and aided in obtaining the qualifica^ 
t^na necessary for this work. There is <no country in 
the world where woman holds so high a rank, or exerts 
so great an influence, as here ;; wherefore, her responsi^ 
llDf^ef are the greater, md she i^ under obligftlions; to 
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render herself the more actively useful. I think our fair 
countrywomen, notwithstanding the exhortations of Har- 
riet Martineau, Fanny Wright, and some other ladies and 
gentlemen^ will never seek distinction in our public assem- 
blies for political discussion, or in our halls of legislation : 
but in their appropriate work of educating the young, of 
forming the opening youthful mind to all that is good and 
great, the more they distinguish themselves the better. 

4. The children must be made comfortable in their 
school; they must be punctual, and attend the whole course. 
There can be no profitable study without personal com* 
fort ; and the inconvenience and miserable arrangements 
of some of our school-houses are enough to annihilate all 
that can be done by the best of teachers. No instructer 
can teach unless the pupils are present to be taught, and 
no plan of systematic instruction can be carried steadily 
through, unless the pupils attend punctually and through 
the whole course. 

5. The children must be given up implicitly to the dis- 
cipline of the school. Nothing can be done unless the 
teacher has the entire control of his pupils in school-hours, 
and out of school too, so far as the rules of the school are 
concerned. If the parent in any way interferes with, or 
overrules, the arrangements of the teacher, he may at- 
tribute it to himself if the school is not successful. No 
teacher ever ought to be employed to whom the entire 
management of the children cannot be safely intrusted ; 
and better at any time dismiss the teacher than counteract 
his discipline. Let parents but take the pains and spend 
the money necessary to provide a comfortable school-house 
and a competent teacher for their children, and they never 
need apprehend that the discipline of the school will be 
unreasonably severe. No inconsiderable part of the cor- 
poral punishment that has been inflicted in schools, has 
been made necessary by the discomfort of school-houses 
and the unskilfulness of teachers. A lively, sensitive boy 
is stuck upon a bench full of knot-holes and sharp ridges, 
without a support for his feet or his back, with a scorch- 
ing fire on one side of him and a freezing wind on the 
other ; and a stiff Orbilius of a master, with wooden brains 

6 
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lUDid iron hands, orders him to sit perfectly still, with aoth- 
log to employ his mind or his hody, till it is his turn to 
read. Thus confiaed for hours, what £an the poor little 
fellow do but begin to wriggle like a fish out of water,, or 
an eel in a frying-pan ? For this irrepressible effort at 
relief he receives a box on the ear ; this provokes and 
renders him still more uneasy, and next comes the merci* 
less ferula ; and the poor child is finally burnt and frozen, 
Quffed and beaten, into hardened roguery or incurable 
stupidity, just because the avarice of his parents d^iied 
him a comfortable schoolrhouse and a competent teacher. 
[On the subject of school discipline, I sohcit attention 
particularly to the answers to question 3, in Appendix B, 
to this Report.] 

6. A beginning must be made at certain points, and 
the advance towards completeness must be gradual. 
Every thing cannot be done at once, and such a system 
as is needed cannot be generally introduced till its ben^s 
are first demonstrated by actual experiment. Certain 
great points, then, where the people are ready to co-oper- 
ate, and to make the most liberal advances, in proportion 
to Uieir means, to maintain the schools, should be selected, 
and no pains or expense spared, till die full benefits of the 
best system are realized ; and as the good effects are 
seen, other places will very readily follow the example. 
All (Experience has shown that governmental patronage is 
mpst p?-ofitably employed, not to do the endre work, but 
sin^ply las ah incitement to the people to help themselves. 

To follow up this great object, the Legislature has wise- 
ly ipade choice of a Superintendent, whose untiring labors 
an4 clisintei:estefl zeal are wprthy of all praise. But no 
great plan Qan be carried through in a single year ; and if 
the Superintendent is to have opportunity to do what is 
n^pessary, and to preserve that indepeaidence and energy 
Qf oJ^cial character which are requisite to the succei^^ 
4isicharge of his duties, he should hold his ofiice for the 
same term, and on the same conditions, as the Judges of 
the Supreme Co.virt. 

Every officer engaged in this, or. m any other pub^ 
Vf^ijky should receive a suitable compensation for ins ser* 
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vices. This, justice requires ; and it is the only way to 
secure fidelity and efficiency. 

There is one class of our population for whom some 
special provision seems necessary. The children of for- 
eign emigrants are now very numerous among us, and it 
is essential that they receive a good English education. 
But they are not prepared to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of our common English schools, their imperfect 
acquaintance with the language being an insuperable bar 
to their entering on the course of study. It is necessary, 
therefore, that there be some preparatory schools, in which 
instruction shall be communicated both in EngKsh and 
their native tongue. The English is, and must be, the 
language of this country, and the highest interests of our 
State demand it of the Legislature to require that the 
English language be thoroughly taught in every school 
which they patronise. Still, the exigencies of the case 
make it necessary that there should be some schools ex- 
pressly fitted to the condition of our foreign emigrants, 
to introduce them to a knowledge of our language and 
institutions. A school of this kind has been estabhshed 
in Cincinnati, by benevolent individuals. It has been in 
operation about a year, and already nearly three hundred 
children have received its advantages. Mr. Solomon, 
the bead teacher, was educated for his profession in one 
of the best institutions of Prussia, and in this school he 
has demonstrated the excellences of the system. The 
instructions are all given both in German and English,^ 
and this use of two languages does not at att mterrupt the 
progress of the children in their respective studies. I 
cannot but recommend this philanthropic Lnstitutioiji to the 
notice and patronage of the Legislature. 

In neighborhoods where there is a mixed population, 
it is desirable, if possible, to employ teachers who under- 
stand both languages, and that the exercises of the school 
be conducted in both, with the rule, however, that all the 
reviews and examinations be in English only. 

These suggestions I have made with unfeigned diffi- 
dence, and with a sincere desire that the work which has 
been so nobly begun by the Legislature of Ohio, may be 
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carried forward to a glorious result. I should hardly 
have ventured to take such liberty, had not my commis- 
sion expressly authorized me to " make such practical 
observations as I might think proper," as well as to re- 
port facts. I know that I am addressing enlightened and 
patriotic men, who have discernment to perceive, and 
good feeling to appreciate, every sincere attempt, how- 
ever humble it may be, for the country's good ; and I 
have therefore spoken out plainly and directly the honest 
convictions of my heart ; feeling assured that what is hon- 
estly meant will, by high-minded men, be kindly received- 
All which is respectfully submitted, 

C. E. Stowe. 
Columbus^ Dec. ISth^ 1837. 



NOTE. 



I cannot close my report without acknowledging my 
special obligations to some gentlemen whose names do not 
occur in it. To Professor Dorner, of the University of 
Tuebingen, I am particularly indebted for his unwearied 
kindness and assiduity in directing me to the best schools, 
and introducing me to the teachers. To Dr. Bo wring of 
London, and Professors Pry me and Henslow of die Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 1 am under particular obligations. 
Dr. Drake of Cincinnati, and Hon. W. C. Rives and 
Hon. Henry Clay of the United States Senate, also ren- 
dered me timely aid. Hundreds of teachers, and other 
gentlemen interested in education, whose sympathies I 
enjoyed, I shall always remember with pleasure and grat- 
itude. 
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(A.) 

PRUSSIAN SCHOOL-LAWS. 

In establishing a Tiniform school system in Prussia, great difficulty 
l|a9 been encountered from the local usages and privileges of different 
sections, of which the inhabitants have been extremely tenacious. 
Great care has been taken to avoid all needless offence, and to prevent 
local jealousies. Old usages and privileges, so far as possible, have 
been respected, and prejudices have not been rashly attacked, but left 
to be gradually undermined by the growing advantages of the system. 
This course has certainly been a wise one ; but one that has required 
great patience and perseverance on the part of the government, and a 
great amount of special legislation. In examining the Prussian laws 
pertaining to the schools for elementary instruction, and teachers' semi- 
naries alone, exclusive of the high schools, gymnasia, universities, &c., 
I find that there are no less than two hundred and thirty-nine different 
edicts now in force, of which two hundred and twenty-six have been 
issued by Frederick William III. The earliest date is July 30th, 
1786, and the latest, July, 1834. 

The subjects and the number of the different edicts are as follows : 

I. General organization of the school system. Eleven edicts, from 
July, 1736, to August, 1881. 

II. Duty of parents to send their children to the elementary schools. 
Nine edicts, from January, 1769, to January, 1831, namely : 

1. Seven on the general duties of parents ; and, 

2. Two having particular reference to the manufacturing districts. 

III. Instruction and education in the schools. Thirty-two edicts, 
from December, 1794, to September, 1832, namely : 

1. Seven on religious instrudtion. 

2. Seven on the general subjects of instruction, and their order. 
8. Four on instruction in agriculture and the arts. 

4. Two on vacations and dismissions from school. 

5. Twelve on the regulation of scholars out of school-hours. 

IV. Puty of districts to maintain schools and teachers. Nine edieU, 
from June, 1790^ to December, 1830. 

v. The right of appointing teachers. Seven edicts, from Septeml^er. 
1812, to January, 1881. 

6* 
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VI. Teachers of the schooh. Sixty-five edicts, from November, 
1788, to December, 1833, namely : 

1. Ten on the calling and examination of teachers. 

2. Eight on the personal rights and duties of teachers. 
8. Five on the salaries of teachers. 

4. Twelve on teachers engaging in other employments. 
6. Two on the dismissing and pensioning of teachers. 

6. Twelve on the deposing of teachers. 

7. Four on providing for the families of deceased teachers. 

VII. Duties of magistrates in respect to the schools. Twelve edicts^ 
from December, 1810, to March, 1828. 

VIII. School property. Thirty-seven edicts, from January, 1801, 
to October, 1838, namely : 

1. Fourteen on school funds and their management. 

2. Twenty-one on school-houses. 

3. Two on settlement of accounts. 

IX. Regulations peculiar to schools in large cities. Four edicts, from 
June, 1811, to November, 1827. 

X. Institutions for special purposes. Thirty-four edicts, from Sep- 
tember, 1811, to January, 1834, namely : 

1. Four on schools for the deaf mutes. 

2. One on orphan-houses. 

3. Four on ecclesiastical instructiozi« 

4. Nine on private schools. 

5. One on infant schools. 

6. Two on girls* schools. 

7. Thirteen on schools for the Jews. 

XI. Education of teachers. Twenty edicts, from September, 1818, 
to August, 1833, namely : 

1. Seven on instruction in and out of the seminary. 

2. Five on the personal rights and obligations of the students. 

3. Six on the military duties of the students. 

4. Two on associations of teachers. 

It is by a persevering, steady, determined series of efforts, carried 
through a long course of years, that the Prussian government has at- 
tained to a school system of such excellence and perfection. When 
Frederick William III. ascended the throne, in 1797, the Prussian Sys- 
tem was no better than the Scotch system, or the New England system, 
if it were not indeed altogether inferior to these ; and it is only by forty 
years of hard work, forty years of intense labor, directed to this very 
point, that this noble system has been completed, which is now attracts 
ing the admiration and provoking the emulous zeal of the whole civil- 
ized world. Nor do the Prussians yet consider their system as perfect, 
but are still laboring as zealously for improvement as they were thirty 
years ago. Let not the government of Ohio, then, be discouraged, be- 
cause the very slight degree of attention which they have for a very short 
time given to this subject, has not set them at once on the pinnacle of 
perfection. I hope the Legislature will continue, at least for a half cen- 
tury to eomoi to make this one of their chief objects of attention. 
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CB.) 

aUERlES ON EDUCATION. 

The following inqoiries, with some others not here included, were 
made out by a committee of the Association of Teachers in Hamilton 
county. I obtained the answers during my tour in Europe, from Mr. 
Wood of the Sessional School, in Edinburgh, Scotland, Re^. Mr. Kunze 
of the Frederick Orphan-House, in Berlin, Prussia, and Professor 
Schwartz of the University of Heidelberg, in Baden. As I received 
the answers orally, and in different languages, I cannot pretend to give 
them with verbal accuracy ; but I have endeavored in every instance to 
make a faithful representation of the sentiment. 

1. What is the best method of inculcating moral and religious duty 
in schools ? 

Mr. Wood, Every morning I have recitations in the Bible, accom- 
panied with such brief and pertinent remarks as naturally occur in 
connexion with the recitation. 

Mr. Kunze. In Prussia the scholars are all taught Luther's Smaller 
Catechism ; they have a daily recitation in the Bible, beginning with 
the historical portions ; the schools are always opened and closed with 
prayer, and the singing of some religions hymns. The Bible and Psalm- 
book are the first books which are put into the hands of the child, and 
they are his constant companions through the whole course of his edu- 
cation, and required to be such through life. 

Professor Schwartz. Every teacher should have a religious spirit, 
and, by his personal influence, difluse it among his pupils. The reli- 
gions and moral instruction in the schools of Baden is similar to that in 
Prussia, as stated by Mr. Kunze. 

2. What is the best mode of using the Bible in schools ? 

Mr. W. Take the whole Bible, just as it is in our translation ; for 
the younger children, select the easier historical portions, and go through 
with it as the scholars advance. 

Mr. K. In Prussia we have tried all sorts of ways, by extracts, by 
new translations, by commentaries, written expressly for schools ; but, 
after all these trials, there is now but one opinion among all acquaint- 
ed with the subject ; and that is, that the whole Bible, just as it stands 
in the translations in common use, should be a reading and recitation 
book in all the schools. In the Protestant schools, Luther's translation 
is used ; and in the Catholic schools, the translations approved by that 
church. The children are required not merely to repeat the words of 
the translation by rote, but to give a good exhibition of the real senti- 
ment in their own language. 

Prof. S. Answer similar to Mr. Kunze's, above. 

8. Method of governing schools — moral influence — ^rewards of merit 
— emulation— corporal punishment ? • 
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Mr. TV. I use all the purely moral influence I can ; bat rewards 
for the meritorious are highly necessary ; and as to the principle of 
emulation, I appeal to it more and more the longer I teach. The evils 
of emulation, such as producing discouragement or exciting envy in the 
less successful scholars, I avoid by equalising the classes as much as 
possible, so that ail the scholars of each class may, as to their capabili- 
ties of improvement, be nearly on a level. I know no successful school 
for young scholars where corporal punishment is disused. The teacher 
must retain it as a last resort. 

Mr. K. The Bible, prayers, and singing, are most essential helps 
to the consistent teacher in governing his scholars ; but premiums, emu- 
lation, and corporal punishment, have hitherto been found indispensable 
auxiliaries. In our schools we have premiums of books, and in the 
orphan-house there is a prize of fifty dollars annually awarded to each 
of the most meritorious scholars, which is allowed to accumulate in the 
savings bank till the pupil comes of age, when it is given to him to aid 
in establishing him in business. Each teacher keeps a journal, divided 
under different heads, of all the delinquencies of his scholars, and if any 
one has six in a month, he must suffer corporal punishment. The in- 
strument of punishment is a cow-skin ; but no teacher is allowed to 
inflict more than four blows at any one time, or for any offence. This kind 
of punishment is not often needed. Of the three hundred and eighty 
boys in the orphan-house, not more than two in a month render them- 
selves liable to it. After the scholar enters the gymnasium, he is no 
longer liable to corporal punishment ; but in all the schools below this, 
it is held in reserve as the last resort. 

Frof. S. I do not approve of rewards as a means of discipline. Em- 
ulation may be appealed to a little ; but much of it is not good, it is so 
liable to call forth bitter and unholy feeling. The skilful teacher, who 
gains the confidence and affection of his scholars, can govern without 
emulation or rewards, and with very little of corporal punishment. In 
a school in Heidelberg of one hundred and fifty children under ten years 
of age, not two in a year suffer this kind of punishment. In Baden the 
teacher is not allowed to strike a scholar without obtaining permission 
of the school-inspector, and in this way all hasty ^d vindictive punish- 
ments are prevented. The daily singing of religious hymns is one of 
the most efficient means of bringing a school under a perfect discipline 
by moral influence. 

4. What is generally the best method of teaching ? 

Mr. W. As much as possible by conversation ; as little as may be 
by mere book recitation. The pupil must always learn from the book. 

Mr. K. Lively conversation. Very few teachers in Prussia ever use 
a book in recitation. The pupils study from books, and recite without 
them. 

Prof. S. The living word in preference to the dead letter. 

6. Employment of female teachers ? 

Mr. iV. For young children they do well ; apd if good feiQ^le teach- 
ers could be obtained, they might, perhaps, carfy feinale edi^atioB 
through, without the help of Qiale teachers. 

Mr. K. Female teachers have iM>t been much employe^ in Pkusaa ; 
they are not generally successful. In a few instances they hayi9 4^9ne 
well. 
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Prof. S. Man is the divinely-appointed teacher ; but for small chil- 
dren female teachers do well ; and in respect to all that pertains to the 
heart and the fingers, they are even better than male teachers. It is not 
good that females should be educated entirely by teachers of their own 
sex ; the female cannot be educated completely without the countenance 
of man to work upon the heart. 

6. Is there any difference in the course of instruction for male and 
female schools ? 

Mr. K. None in the primary schools ; but in the higher schools the 
course of instruction for males is more rigidly scientific than for females ; 
and some branches of study are appropriate to the one class of schools 
which do not at all come into the other, and vict versa. 

7. Public eodovvments for female schools of a high order ? 
Mr. TV. There are no such endowments in Scotland. 

Mr. K. There are very few in Prussia ; only oneJn Berlin, but that 
a very good one. Female schools of a high order are mostly sustained 
by individual effort, under the supervision of the magistrates, but with- 
out aid from the government. 

Prof. S. We have none in Baden, nor are they needed for the fe- 
male. The house is her school ; and such are her susceptibilities, and 
her quickness of apprehension, that she is fitted by Providence to learn 
from real life ; and she often learns thus, more successfully than boys 
can be taught in the school. 

8. Number of studies to be pursued simultaneously in the different 
stages of instruction ? 

Mr. TV. I begin with reading and writing (on slates) together, and, 
as the scholars advance, increase the number of branches. 

Mr. K. We begin all together, reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, &c.,and so continue throughout. 

Prof. 8. The younger the fewer, the older the more. 

9. Infant schools ? 

Mr. TV. For children who are neglected by their parents, for poor 
orphans, and such like, they.are excellent ; but parents who are able 
to take care of their own children, ought to do it, and not send them 
tothennfant school. 

Mr. K. I regard them as highly usefal for all classes of children, 
the rich and the poor, the good and the bad ; but the Prussian gov- 
ernment discourages them, except for the vicious and the neglected. 
The King admits them only where parental instruction cannot be 
had. 

Prof. 8. Highly useful, and very much increasing in Europe. In 
Italy, particularly in Lombardy, they are fast gaining ground, under 
the care of truly Christian teachers. 

10. The Pestalozzian system ? 

Mr. TV. It has many good things, with some quackery. Ab a 
whole, it is too formal. 

^ Mr. K. In Prussia, not approved as a whole, and in arithmetic en- 
tirely disused. 

Prof. 8. One of the steps by which we arrived at our present stage 
of advancement ; but we have got beyond it now. 

11. Number of pupils to one teacher in the different stages of in- 
■tmetion ? 
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Mr. JV, In the efementary stageii, if the teacher has good momleiiB,* 
he may safely take charge of from one to six hundred pupils ; a» the^ 
advance, he must diminish the number, but only on accennt of tfa^ 
difficulty of obtaining good monitors in the higher branches. 

Mr. K. In Prussia, generally about forty in the elementary branches, 
and in the higher branches fewer. 

Prof. 8. In Baden the maximum is eighty, on account of the diffi- 
culty, in that populous district, of maintaining a sufficient number of 
achoolmasters for the whole population. As the scholars advance, the 
number is diminished. 

12. Systematic division of the different branches of instruction in 
schools ? 

Mr. K. The schools in Prussia are all divided according to the dif- 
ferent branches, and each branch has its own teabher. 

Prof. 8. Not good to attempt a systematic division in the element- 
ary schools, but very useful for the higher schools. Young children 
need to be brought under the influence of one teacher, and not have 
their attention and affection divided among many. 

13. Mode of instructing those who are preparing themselves to be 
teachers ? 

Mr. W. Employ them as monitors under a good teacher, with some 
theoretical instruction. This is matter of opinion, not of experience ; 
for we have in Scotland no institutions for the preparation of teach— 
ers. 

Mr. K. In the seminaries for teachers, there are lectures on the 
theory of education, mode of teaching, &c. ; but the pupils are taught 
principally by practical exercises in teaching the scholars of the model- 
schools attached to these institutions, and they also labor to perfect 
themselves in the branches they are to teach. 

Prof. 8. The general principles of method may be communicated 
in lectures, but schools for actual practical exercise in teaching are in- 
dispensable. They must also become perfectly familiar with the 
branches they are to teach. 

14. Estimation in which the teacher is held, and his income in pro- 
portion to that of the other professions ? 

Mr. W. With us, rising, in both respects ; but as yet far below the 
other professions. 

Mr. K. In Prussia, the elementary teachers are highly respected 
and competently maintained ; they rank as the better sort of mechan- 
ics, and the head teachers rank next to clergymen. The salary low-— 
that of the subordinate teachers, very low. 

Prof. 8. With us, the worthy teacher holds a respectable rank, and 
can sit at table with noblemen. The salary has recently been raised, 
but it is still below that of the clergyman. 

15. Subordination among teachers } 

Mr. W. Very desirable, but exceedingly difficult to carry it to any 
extent. 

Mr. K. As strict subordination among the teachers of the sehool, 
88 Among the officers of the army. 

* Monitors, in Mr. Wood's school, occupy the place of assistant teackera, and 
each class has its monitor. 
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Pref, 8. Strict snbordinatkw must be maintaiiied. 

16. Mode of aecaring punctval and nnireraal atte n dance of sefaolara 
tin the full round of instruction ia completed ? 

Mr. TV. By acting on the parents. 

Mr, JT. By strict laws, rigorously executed. 

Pr<f. fif. By law. 

17. Control of teachers over their scholars out of school-hours ? 
Mr. W. The laws of the school are never to be violated, even out 

of school-hours. Difficult to carry it any further. 

Mr. K. The teacher has the control, so far as he can get it. Grov- 
ernment sustains him in it. 

Prof. S. In all that relates to the school, the teacher must have the 
control out of school-hours. 

18. How are schools affected by political changes in the administva- 
tion of the government ? 

Mr. W. We have had fears, but as yet have suffered no actual 
evil. 

Mr. K. We have no changes in Prussia. 

Prof. S. The school must remain sacred and inviolate, untroubled 
by political changes. 

19. School apparatus and library ? 

Mr. TV. Very desirable, but little done that way, as yet, in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. K. Most of our schools are provided with them, and we con- 
sider them very important. 

Prof. 8. The teachers must have access to good books, and if 
they are industrious and skilful, the pupils will not suffer for want of 
a library. 

20. How can accuracy of teaching be secured ? 
Mr. W. Every thing depends i>n the teacher. 

Mr. K. Very accarate in Prussia ; the government will have it so. 
Prof. S. The teacher must understand his profession, and devote 
himself to it. 

21. Governmental supervision qf schools, and mode of securing 
responsibility in the supervisors ? 

Mr. W. I cannot tell. In this country it is very inefficient, as it 
must be, unless the visiters receive pay for their services. 

Mr. K. In this country the governmental supervision is very strict, 
and produces a very happy influence. The superv'isors are paid for 
their work, and obliged to attend to it. Responsibility is secured by 
requiring minute and accurate periodical reports, and , by a special 
visitation as often as once in three years. 

Prof. S. The supervisors must be paid ; there must be strict sub- 
ordination, accurate returns, and special visitations. 

22. How are good teachers to be obtained in sufficient numbers ? 
Mr. TV. I cannot tell. It is difficult here. 

Mr. K. By means of our teachers' seminaries ; we have them in 
abundance. 

Prof. 8. By teachers* seminaries, and private teaching, WB have 
enough. In your country it must always be difficult, while there is such 
an amount of business accessible which is so muoh more lucrative. 
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28. Extent of qnalification demanded of elementary teacfaera ? 
JIfr. TV. In Scotland there is no general rule. 

Mr, K, 4* Prof. 8. In Prussia and Baden, the demands are ample, 
and rigidly enforced. 

24. Governmental superyision of private schools ? 
Mr, W. Of doubtful expediency. 

Mr. K. Very strict in Prussia, and altogether beneficial in its in- 
fluence. 

Prof. S, Leave the private schools free, but regulate them, and see 
that the teachers do their duty. 

25. Associations of teachers ? 

Mr. TV. Not yet introduced in Scotland, but very desirable. 

Mr. K. if Prof. 8. Highly useful, and demanded and regulated by 
the government. Written essays and discussions, and mutual commu- 
nication of experience, the business of these associations. 



(C.) 

Extracts from the Examination* of Dr. JVickolas Henry Julitis, before 
the Education Committee of the British House of Commons, July 
7Vt, 1834. 

The Earl of Kerry in the chair. 

Are you a native of Prussia ? 

I was born in Hamburgh, but have resided in Prussia. 

Have you been, in the habit of mdcing inquiries respecting the state 
ef education in Prussia ? 

I conducted a journal partly devoted to popular education, a great 
portion of it filled by official documents furnished me by the Ministry 
ef Instruction, presided over by Baron Altenstein, and consequently 
I am well aware of what is going on in this branch in Prussia. Tfas 
whole journal was conducted under the patronage of the Prussian 
government, which took a number of copies, and distributed them 
among the Regencies and schools throughout the country. 

Have yon been in the habit of visiting the schools yourself? 

Yes, in person. 

In a public or private capacity ? 

With an official commission. 

Are the inhabitants of Prussia very much divided in their religion ? 

Yes. In the Rhenish Provinces, in Westphalia, in Silesia, the nam- 

* With the Minutes of this examination, and several other important docu- 
ments, I was politely llirnished, by the help of Dr. Bowring, M. F. for Westmin- 
ster. The questions and answers I have in some instances condensed and 
abridged, which I know Dr. Julius, considering my object of getting as muck 
infbrmation into as small a space as possible, will excuse me for doing. I pub- 
lish the extracts chiefly for the purpose of confirming and illustrating my own 
statements by the testimony of a man of the high character and ample opportH'> 
nities possessed by Dr. Julius. 
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ber of Protestants and Catholics is nearly equal. But in the whole 
kingdom the proportion is eight Protestants to five Catholics. 

Do the latest returns indicate a state of continual prosperity in the 
schools ? 

Yes, a continued increase of the number of schools, of the number 
of seminaries for teachers, and of the number of pupils. 

Can yon state to the committee the expense of the primary schools 
to the government ? 

The general expense of the whole education is not less than three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, and makes more than a twenty-fifth 
part of the whole expenditures of the monarchy. 

That is exclusive of the expense borne by the different communes ? 

Yes — ^which is probably three or four times as much more. 

Does this include the universities ? 

Yes — it does ; I am not able to separate that from elementary in- 
struction. 

What is the salary of a schoolmaster in a common elementary school 
in Prussia ? < 

Many have not more than ten pounds (sterling) a year, and some 
have thirty, and in Berlin it may amount to sixty pounds. 

Does that include the house ? 

The house is given besides. 

Has he any land ? 

If there is not any land, when commons are divided there must be 
set apart so much land as would be necessary for feeding a cow, and 
for raising such vegetables as the family of the schoolmaster shall 
require. Sometimes he gets also a certain quantity of potatoes, hay, 
com, or fuel. 

How much should you think, in an agricultural district, he would 
require to make him comfortable ? 

At least fourteen pounds. 

What would be the salary of a clergyman in such a district ? 

From twenty to thirty pounds. 

We have a number of schools in Prussia erected by voluntary sub- 
scription, for criminal boys and girls, and for the offspring of convicts 
and vagrants. There are at present twenty-seven such institutions. 
In Eastern Prussia^ one of the poorest of the provinces, there are small 
towns of two thousand five hundred to three thousand inhabitants, 
which have erected such schools for six or twelve children. It would 
be impossible to collect money enough to keep them in a separate 
house. Some half dozen or a dozen Christian, moral, and religious 
families are sought out, mostly schoolmasters, mechanics, and farmers, 
and in each one of these, one of the criminal children is placed. There 
they attend the public schools, on Sundays they attend the church 
service, after which they are catechised, the religious instruction of 
the whole week is repeated, and those parts of their education that 
have been neglected are gone through with. The whole expense of 
each child in such a family is not more than two pounds per annum. 

Are the elementary schoolmasters for the most part competent to 
teach the schools well ? 

7 
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Centainly they are ; they are all ezamijied, severely ezamiBed ; 
there is no one appointed withant h. 

How long does a schoolmaster, mtended for one of those poodrer 
districts, stay in the Seminary for Teachers ? 
Three years is the asaal course. 

Would a master so qualified be content with ten pounds a year ? 

Yes. In some parts they cannot get more. 

Do those masters never attempt to increase their inoome by doing 
any thing on their own account ? 

They have no time to do that, exeept to take care of their little 
garden. 

Do they not sometimes abandon the {nrofbssion hi consequence of 
their being so very ill paid ? 

It is sometimes the case, but rarely. They are mostly educated at 
the expense of the government, and have opportunity of being pro- 
moted to other schools furnishing better emolument. 

Does the schoolmaster associate with the clergyman on the footing 
of equality? 

Not entirely on an equality, for the clergyman has always the 
superintendence of the school. 

Does the schoolmaster expect to be a clergyman ? 

No, he cannot ; that is quite a different kind of education. 

What is the general age that a pupil at a seminary begins to be ap- 
pointed to a school ? 

From twenty to twenty-three. 

What is the annual expense which each individual costs to the 
government ? 

I should think about nine or ten pounds annually. 

Are the schoolmasters exempt from service in the army ? 

During the time they are in the school they are entirely ; and after- 
wards, if unemployed, they are obliged to serve only one year in the 
army, and not three years, as others do. 

From what class do the country schoolmasters principally come ? 

Most of the country schoolmasters are the sons of farmers and 
organists, or those who despair of, or who want the means of, study- 
ing long enough to get an appointment as clergymen. 

You said one of the motives of the schoolmaster, in addition to the 
salary received, was the wish to do good. They must generally, then, 
be persons of a religious turn of mind ? 

The whole teaching of the seminaries is direeted to instil into them 
a deep feeling of religion. 

How long has this system been established ? 

It has been in full vigor now fifteen years. 

What is the efifect on the population ? 

An excellent one. To give a very short aceonnt of the good efifect 
of this general instruction, I can present the committee with the num- 
ber of young criminal delinquents during different years. In the year 
1828 the proportion was one to sixteen thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-four inhabitants. In 1829 it was one to twenly-one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four ; diminishing, therefore. 

What is the age to which the youths are taken ? 
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Till Bbrt^n years. 

Yon cannot state the proportion before this system came into opera- 
tion? 

]Vo — nobody knows. This was the first year when the Minister 
of Pablic Instruction gave directions to make lists of the juvenile de- 
linquents: 

Have you ever found any person enlkited in the army, or coming 
before the goTemment in any way, not able to read or write ? 

It is very rarely the case since the new system has been intro- 
dneed. 

Has the Prussian government introduced schools into Posen and the 
Polish provinces ? 

Yes. 

Are the Polish and German languages taught in those schools ? 

Yes, both. It is the law, that when the language is other than 
German, both languages be taught. 

Has the effect on the Polish population been evident ? 

There are two or three sources of improvement of the Polish popula- 
tion. The first is the training of children in schools, which was never 
done before. The second is the three years* service in the army. 
We have regimental schools — schools for soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and the officers, before being promoted, are examined. 
The Polanders come into the army very uncouth, but they return very 
nice young men. They give the example, usually marrying ailer their 
return, and are of great use to their neighbors. The third source of 
improvement is the taking away of the immense number of manual 
taxes which existed in Poland. 

What is the penalty on parents for not sending their children to 
school ? 

To pay a fine, or they are sent to prison. 

Would the parent be liable to a &ie unless it could be shown he 
had not sent his child ? 

Yes. 

What kind of punishment is inflicted on the child ? 

Corporal punishment, and that as little as possible^ 

Does the same law exist in the manufacturing districts of Prussia ? 

Yes. 

Are no children employed in manufactories under fourteen ? 

Yes ; but then proprietors of the manufactories must send them to 
the evening schools, and some of them have established, at their own 
expense, schools for the children. 

The law, then, is modified to suit the peculiar circumstances of 
.those districts ? 

There is an indulgence given to the manufacturing districts. 

Is it found that a child can attend school and also work in a manu- 
factory at the same time — in the same day, for instance ? 

It has been found that it is not always the case. We had, in Berlin, 
evening schools for such children. Those were afterwards changed 
to morning schools, because it was found that the children were too 
weak and too drowsy to give attention to what they were taught in 
the evening. 
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How many hours a day is the child, who is put to thia employment 
in the mannfactory, expected to stay at the school ? 

Two hours at least — and, besides that, on Sunday. 

Do the clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant, take great pains to 
see that the children attend school i 

Yes. 

Do yon know any instance in which a difficulty has arisen on ac- 
count of the religions belief of the different parts of the community ? 

No. They are quite separate in religious instruction. If the com- 
mune can afford the means, they are separated into different schools. 
But when only one can be erected, the religious instruction is given 
by different persons. It is usual to give the religious instroctiou in 
the morning, because the attention is then freshest. 

How many different sects are there in Prussia ? 

There are Catholics and Protestants, the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists, some very few Mennonites, and some Jews. 

Are not the Lutherans and Calvinists now united ? 

Yes. Not throughout the whole monarchy, but In some divisions 
of it, the union being promoted by the government ; so that, when 
the different members of the church are pleased to do this, the gov- 
ernment gives every facility. 

Suppose a school contains both Catholics and Protestants : do both 
the Protestant and Catholic clergymen superintend it ? 

Yes. 

Do you find there is any difficulty ? 

No — ih general not. 

Does the Protestant father have no apprehension that the Catholie 
master will try to make a convert of his son, or vice versa ? 

No. The children are always educated in the religion of the father. 

How can they teach the history of the Reformation in such schools t 

It is taught only very generally. 

Is there any considerable portion of time devoted to religious in- 
struction ? 

Yes ; from four to six hours a week, there being a religious lesson 
almost every day. 

Are there prayers in the schools ? 

Yes, always, at the beginning and the end. 

Suppose the children are of mixed character as to religion ? 

The master would have a prayer eqaally approved by the different 
sects. 

Are the Jewish children obliged to attend during the prayer ? 

Yes. The moment the children have taken their seats, they rise, 
and one of them, the monitors, or the teacher himself, engages in 
prayer, while the children stand. 

Have they forms of prayer among the Lutherans ? 

Yes. But in some parts I believe they are also extemporaneous. 

You have not stated what payment is required from each child ? 

It varies ; I am not sure what it is. 

Even the very poor parents do pay something for the tuition of their 
children ? 

Yes, a small contribution ; but those who are receiving alms. 
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those on the poor-list, do not pay. There are schools for the poor, 
and, besides, some free places in most of the grammar-schools. 

Do jon remember, from year own knowledge, what the character 
and attainments of the schoolmasters were previoas to the year 1819 ? 

I do not recollect ; bat I do know they were very badly composed 
of non-commissioned officers, organists, and half-drunken people. It 
has not risen like a fountain at once. Since 1770, there has been 
mnch done in Prussia and throughout Germany for promoting a proper 
education of teachers, and by them of children. 

In your own observation has there been a very marked improvement 
in the character and attainments of schoolmasters, owing to the pains 
taken to which you have referred ? 

A very decided improvement. 

In these schools is there a perfect equality of privileges to persons 
of all religious denominations ? 

Yes, without any distinction. 

Are the Jews allowed to have any share in the management of the 
public schools ? 

No, they are not ; their children may attend the schools, but when 
they are numerous enough, or wealthy enough, they may erect a 
separate school. We have an example in the town of Munster, where 
they have erected so excellent a school, that niany Christian children, 
both Catholics and Protestants, attend it. 

The schoolmaster is named of that persuasion of which a majority 
of the children consist ? 

Usually. 

Is there always one of the faith of the minority ? 

Not a schoolmaster, but a religious teacher. 

Is there a religious test in any of the schools ? 

No. 

Who appoints the Board of Superintendents in the districts .' 

They are partly chosen by the inhabitants, and partly by the gov- 
ernment. 

Are the schools in Prussia endowed with land ? 

In some instances they are. The whole church lands also reverted 
and were put at the disposal of the State. When convents and other 
ecclesiastical institutions were suppressed, they were given to the 
general school-fund. 

Are female teachers employed in the schools ? 

In every school where female teachers are, there is at the same 
time one male teacher. They are never quite alone. We have ex- 
cellent seminaries for female teachers, principally in the province of 
Westphalia. They were founded on the old Catholic bishoprics of 
Munster and Paderborn ; and the system has been found to do so much 
good, that the Prussian government is now endeavoring to introduce 
female teachers throughout the monarchy. 

Of how many kinds are the elementary schools ? 

Of the popular schools there are three gradations. The first are 
elementary schools, which are for the whole mass of the population. 
By' the law of Prussia, every child, from its sixth to the end of. its 
fonrteenth year, must be kept at school by its parent or guardian. The 

7* 
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indispensable branches taught are, Ist, Religion ; 2dly, Arithmetic ; 
8dly, Singing ; 4thly, Reading ; 5thly, Writing ; 6thly, Gymnastic 
exercises ; and in the large elementary schools there are taught, in 
addition to these, 7thly, the German language ; Sthly, the elements 
of Geometry and Drawing ; 9thly, the elements of Physic, Geography, 
and Prussian history ; and, lOthly, simple manual labor and agricul- 
ture. In the schools for girls, female works are added, sewing, knit- 
ting, and so on. This is the first gradation, and every district or com- 
mune is bound to have such a school. If a commune is too poor to 
maintain a school by itself, it may combine with the neighboring one, 
provided that the children of both can come together at all seasons of 
the year without too great inconvenience. If this cannot be done, the 
commune must apply first to the consistory of the province, which 
will &id it with funds to a certain amount ; but if more help is neces- 
sary, they must apply to the Minister of Public Instruction, who will 
make up the deficiency. 

T^e middle schools are the second gradation. They are formed 
only in towns, not in the country. The branches taught in them are, 
1st, Religion and Morals ; 2dly, Reading, the German language, the 
German classics. Composition, and Style ; 3dly, Foreign modern lan- 
guages ; 4thly, Latin, as much as is needed to exercise the faculties 
and judgement ; 5thly, the elements of Mathematics, and a complete 
practical Arithmetic ; fithly. Natural Philosophy, to explain the phe- 
nomena of Nature ; Chemistry and Natural History; 7thly, Geography, 
the use of the Globes, Astronomy, and History, especially of Prussia ; 
Sthly, Drawing ; 9thly, Ornamental Writing ; lOthly, Singing ; llthly. 
Gymnastic exercises. 

Does every town have a middle school ? 

Not every town, but the large towns, that is, towns of three or four 
thousand inhabitants. The law demands a middle school for a town 
of fifteen hundred inhabitants, but indulgence is shown those smaller 
places which already have good schools of the first gradation. 

At what age do the children go to the middle schools ? 

It depends not upon their age, but their knowledge. . 

Are the masters of these middle schools trained in the same semi- 
naries as the teachers of the elementary schools ? 

There are sometimes, but not always, separate seminaries for them. 

Is it equally obligatory to send children to the middle schools ? 

No. They may or may not. 

Are they more expensive than the schools of the first gradation ? 

Yea. 

Are the boys and girls, who go to those middle schools, from the 
families of tradesmen and opulent farmers ? 

Not opulent, but in such a situation that they can afford to pay a 
little more. There are also mechanics in good circumstances who 
send their children there. Every one who can afford it may do it. 

Will you state the number of middle schools, pupils, &c. ? 

In the year 1831 there were middle schools for boys, four hundred 
and eighty-one ; for girls, three hundred and forty-two ; in all, eight 
hundred and twenty-three. Of pupils, there were boys, fifty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-nine ; girls, forty thousand five hundred 
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and ninety-eight ; in all, ninety-eeven thousand four hundred and 
seventy-seven. Of teachers, there wer^ males, two thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-six ; females, two hundred and forty-one. In the 
middle schools the dliSTerent branches of instruction are usually taught 
by different teachers. 

How many hours per day does the tuition of the middle schools 
continue ? 

Seven hours, except Wednesdays and Saturdays, when there is no 
school in the afternoon. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 

AND 

TEACHERS' SEMINARIES 



'* Ich versprach Gott : Ich will jedes prenssische Bauerkind fur ein 
Wesen ansehen, das mich bei Gott verklagen kann, wenn ich ihm 
nicht die beste Menschen- and Christen-Bildung schaffe, die ich ihm 
zu schafien vermag.*' 

*< I promised God, that I would look upon every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did not 
provide for him the best education, as a man and a Christian, which it 
was possible for me to provide.'* 

JDinter^s Letter to Baron Von Altenstein. 

When the benevolent Franke turned his attention to 
the subject of popular education in the city of Hamburgh, 
late in the seventeenth century, he soon found that clul- 
dren could not be well taught without good teachers, and 
that but few good teachers could be found unless they 
were regularly trained for the profession. Impressed with 
this conviction, he bent all his energies towards the es- 
tablishment of a Teachers' Seminary, in which he finally 
succeeded, at Halle, in Prussia, about the year 1704 ; 
and from this first institution of the kind in Europe, well- 
qualified teachers were soon spread over all the north of 
Germany, who prepared the way for that great revolution 
in public instruction, which has since been so happily ac- 
complished under the auspices of Frederick William III. 
and his praiseworthy coadjutors. Every enlightened man, 
who, since the time of Franke, has in earnest turned his 
attention to the same subject, has been brought to the 
same result ; and the recent movements in France, in 
Scotland; in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
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Ohio, and other States in the American Union, all attest the 
very great difficulty, if not entire impossibility, of carrying 
out an efficient system of public instruction without semi- 
naries expressly designed for the preparation of teachers. 

Having devoted some attention to this subject, and hav- 
ing spent considerable time in examining institutions of 
the kind already established in Europe, I propose in this 
paper to exhibit the result of my investigations. In 
exhibiting this result I have thought proper to draw out, 
somewhat in detail, what I suppose would be the best 
plan, on the whole, without expecting that all parts of the 
plan, in the present state of education in our country, will 
be carried into immediate execution. I propose what I 
think ought to be aimed at, and what I doubt not will ul- 
timately be attained, if the spirit which is now awake on 
the subject be not suffered again to sleep. 

The sum of what I propose is contained in the six fol- 
lowing propositions, namely : 

I. The interests of popular education in each State 
demand the establishment, at the seat of government, and 
under the patronage of the Legislature, of a Normal 
School,* that-is, a Teachers^ Seminary and model'school, 
for the instruction and practice of teachers in the science 
of education and the art of teaching. 

II. Pupils should not be received into the Teachers' 
Seminary under sixteen years of age, nor until they are 
well versed in all the branches usually taught in common 
schools. 

III. The model-school should comprise the various 
classes of children usually admitted to the common 
schools, and should be subject to the same general dis- 
cipline and course of study. 

IV. The course of instruction in the Teachers' Semi- 
nary should include three years, and the pupils be divided 
into three classes, accordingly. 

* The French adjective normal is derived from the Latin noon 
norma, which signifies a carpenter^s square, a rule, a pattern, a mod- 
d ; and the very general use of this term to designate institutions for 
the preparation of teachers, leads us at once to the idea of a model- 
gchool for practice, as an essential constituent part of a TeacJiers* 
Seminary, 
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V. The senior classes in the Teachers' Seminary 
should be employed, under the immediate instruction of 
their professors, as instructers in the model-school. 

VI. The course of instruction in the Teachers' Semi- 
nary should comprise lectures and recitations on the fol- 
lowing topics, together with such others as further obser- 
vation and experience may show to be necessary : 

1. A thorough, scientific, and demonstrative study of 
all the branches to be taught in the common schools, with 
directions at every step as to the best method of mcul- 
cating each lesson upon children of different dispositions 
and capacities, and various intellectual habits. 

2. The philosophy of mind, particularly in reference 
to its susceptibility of receiving impressions from mind. 

3. The peculiarities of intellectual and moral develope- 
ment in children, as modified by sex, parental character, 
wealth or poverty, city or countiy, family government, in-- 
dulgenf or severe, fickle or steady, &c. &c. 

4. The science of education in general, and fuB fflus- 
trations of the difference between education and mere 
instruction. 

'5. The art of teaching. 

6. The art of governing children, with special refer- 
ence to imparting and keeping alive a feeling of love for 
children. 

7. History of education, including an accurate outline 
of the educational systems of different ages and nations, 
the circumstances which gave rise to them, the prmcfples 
on which they were founded, the ends which they aimed 
to accomplish, their successes and failures, their perma- 
nency and changes, how far they influenced individual and 
national character, how far any of them might have origi- 
nated in premeditated plan on the part of their foimders, 
whether they secured the intelligence, virtue, and happi- 
ness of the people, or otherwise, with the causes, &c. 

8. The rules of health, and the laws of physical de- 
velopement. 

9. Dignity and importance of the teacher's office. 

10. Special religious obligations of teachers in respect 
to benevolent devotedness to the intellectual and moral 

8 
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welfare of society, habits of entire self-control, parity of 
mind, elevation of character, &c. 

11. The mfluence which the school should exert on 
civilization and the progress of society. 

12. The elements of Latin, together with the German^, 
French, and Spanish languages. 

On each of the topics above enumerated, I shall at- 
tempt to offer such remarks as may be necessary to their 
more full developement and illustration ; and then state the 
argument m favor of, and answer the objections which may 
be urged agabst, the estaUishment of such an institution 
as is here contemplated. 

To begin with the first proposition. 

I. The interests of popular education in each State 
demand the establishment, at the seat of government, and 
under the patronage of the Legislature, of a Normal 
School, that is, a Teachers' Seminary and model^school, 
for the instruction and practice of teachers in the science 
of education and the art of teaching. 

If there be necessity for such an institution, there can 
be little doubt that the Legislature should patronise and 
sustain it ; for, new as our country is, and numerous as 
are the objects to which individual capital must be applied; 
there can be no great hope, for many years to come, of 
seeing such institutions established and supported by pri- 
vate munificence. It is a very appropriate object of 
legislative patronage ; for, as the advantages of such an in- 
stitution are clearly open to all the citizens of the State, 
and equally necessary to all, it is right that each should 
sustain his proper share of the expense. 

Reserving my general argument in favor of these estab- 
lishments till after a more full developement of their object, 
organization, and course of study, 1 shall confine my re- 
marks under this head to the subject of legislative patron- 
age, and the influence which such an institution would ex- 
ert, through the Legislature and officers of government, on 
the people at large. And in order that the institution 
majT exert the influence here contemplated, it will appear 
obviously necessary that it be placed at the seat of govem- 
mettt. 
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Popular legislators ought to have some objects in view 
besides the irritating and often pet^ questions of party 
polities. Any observing man, who has watehed the prog- 
ress of popular legislation among us, cannot but have no- 
ticed the tendency of continued and uninternipted party 
bickering to narrow the mind and sour the temper of po^ 
litical men, to make them selfish, unpatriotic, and unprin- 
cipled. It is highly necessary for their improvement as 
men, and as republican lawgivers, that the bitterness and 
bigotry of party strife should sometimes be checked by 
some great object of public utility, in which good men of 
all parties may unite, and the contemplation and discussion 
of which shall enlarge the views and elevate the affections. 
The Legislatures of several States have already had expe- 
rience of these benefits. The nobie institutions for deaf- 
mutes, for the blind, and for the insane, which have grown 
up under their care, and been sustained by their bounty, 
are not less beneficial by the moral influence they exert, 
every year, on the officers of government who witness 
their benevolent operations, than by the physical and in- 
tellectual blessings which they confer on the unfortunate 
classes of persons for whom they were more particularly 
designed. Who can witness the proficiency of the blind 
and the mute in that knowledge which c(»)stitutes the 
charm of life, as witnessed in the annual exhibitions of 
these institutions at Columbus^ during the sessions of the 
Legislature, without feelii:^ the blessedness of benevo- 
lence, and inwardly resolving to be himself benevolent ? 
Without some such objects in view, political character 
deteriorates, and the legislator sinks to the demagogue. 
When our American Congress has had noble objects in 
view ; when it has been struggling for the rights of man, 
and the great principles which are the foundation of free 
mstitutions, it has been the nursery of patriotism and the 
' theatre of great thoughts and mighty deeds ; but when its 
objects have been mean, and its aims selfish, how sad the 
reverse in respect to its moral character and national influ- 
ence ! 

Colleges, and institutions for the higher branches of 
classical learning, have seldom flourished in this country 
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under legislative patronage ; because the people at large, 
90t perceiving that these institutions are directly beneficial 
to them, allow their legislators to give them only a hes- 
itating, reluctant, and insufficient . support. No steady, 
well-digested plan of improvement is carried consistently 
through, but the measures are vacillating, contradicto- 
ry, and often destructive, not from want of sagacity to 
perceive what is best, but simply from want of interest 
m the object, and a consequent determination to maintain 
it at the cheapest rate. But an institution of the kind 
here conten^lated, the people at large will feel to be for 
their immediate benefit. It is to qualify teachers for the 
instruction of their own children ; and among the people 
throughout most of the free States, there is an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages and necessity of good common- 
school instruction, which makes them willing to incur 
heavy sacrifices for the sake of securing it. They will, 
therefore, cheerfully sustain their legislators in any meas- 
ure which is seen to be essential to the improvement and 
perfection of the common-school system ; and that the 
establishment of a Normal School is essential to this, I 
expect to prove in the course of this discussion. 
. Supposing the institution to be established at the seat 
of government, under proper auspices, the Legislature 
would every year witness its beneficial results ; they 
would attend the exhibitions of its pupils both in the sem- 
inary and in the model-school, as they now, in several 
States, attend the exhibitions of the blind and mute ; their 
views would be enlarged, their affections moved, their 
ideas of what constitutes good education settled ; they 
would return to their constituents full of Zealand confi- 
dence in the educational cause, and impart the same to 
them ; they would learn how schools ought to be con- 
ducted, the respective duties of parents, teachers, and 
school officers ; they would become the most efficient 
missionaries of public instruction ; and, ere long, one of 
the most important errands from their constituents would 
be, to find for them, in the Teachers' Seminary, a suit- 
able instructer for their district school. Such an influ- 
ence will be to the school system, what electricity is 
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to the operations of Nature, an influence unceasmg^ all^ 
pervading, lightning-winged. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in every 
State, would be essentially aided by such an institution 
at the seat of government. He greatly needs it as n 
fulcrum to pry over, when he would move the Legisla- 
ture or the people. He cannot bring the Legislature 
to the common schools, nor these to the Legislature, to 
illustrate existing deficiencies or recommend improve- 
ments ; but here is a model constructed under his owq 
eye, which he can at any moment exhibit to the Legi^ 
lature, and by which he can give complete illustrations 
of all his views. 

As the young men in the seminary grow up, he watch- 
es their progress, and ascertains the peculiar qualifica- 
tions and essential characteristics of each individual ; 
and, as he passes through the State, and learns the cir^ 
cumstances and wants of each communis, he knows 
where to find the teacher best fitted to carry out his 
views, and give efficiency to the system in each particu- 
kr location. Nothing is lost ; the impression which he 
makes is immediately followed up and deepened by the 
teacher, before it has time to cool and disappear. J^ 
superintendent of schools without a Teachers' Semina- 
ry, is a general without soldiers, depending entirely on 
the services of such volunteers as he can pick up on Uf 
march, most of whom enlist but for the day, and gp 
home to sleep at night. 

Such is a brief view of the reasons for legislative 
patronage, and a location at the seat of government. I 
do not imagine that one institution will be enough to supi- 
ply the wants of a whole State ; but let the one b^ 
established first, and whatever others are needful will 
speedily follow. * 

We now proceed to our second general propositioii. 

II. Pupils should not be received into the Teachem' 

* This article was written in its special reference to Ohio, and the 
new States of the West. In some of the older States, the expense 
of Hying at the seat of goyernment might operate as an objeetioB !• 
the location of the Seminary thore. 

8* 
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Seminary under sixteen years of age, nor until they are 
well versed in all the branches usually taught in the 
oommon schools. 

The age at which the pupils leave the common school 
is the proper age for entering the Teachers' Semina- 
ry, and the latter should begin just where the former 
closes. This is young enough ; for few persons have 
their judgements sufficiently matured, or their feelings 
under sufficient control, to engage in school-teaching by 
themselves, before they are twenty years old. It is not 
the design of the Teachers' Seminary to go through the 
common routine of the common-school course, but a 
thorough grounding in this is to be assumed as the found- 
ation on which to erect tlie structure of the teacher's 
education. 

III. The model-school should comprise the various 
classes of children usually admitted to the common 
schools, and should be subject to the same general dis- 
cipline and course of study. 

The model-school, as its name imports, is to be a 
model of what the common school ought to be ; and it 
must fee, therefore, composed of like materials, and sub- 
ject to similar rales. The model-school, in fact, should 
be the common school of the place in which the Teach- 
ers' Seminary is situated ; it should aim to keep in ad- 
vance of every other school in the State, and every 
other school in the State should aim to keep up with 
that. It is a model for the constant inspection of the 
pupils in the teachers' department, a practical illustration 
of the lessons they receive from their professors ; the 
proof-stone by which they are to test the utility of the 
abstract principles they imbibe, and on which they are 
to exercise and improve their gifts of teaching. Indeed, 
as School-counsellor Dinter told a nobleman of East 
Prussia, to set up a Teachers' Semmary without a mod- 
el-school, is like setting up a shoe-maker's shop without 
leather. 

IV. The course of instruction in the Teachers' Sem- 
inary should mclude three years, and the pupils be di- 
vided into three classes, accordingly. 
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The course of study, as will be seen by inspecting it 
in the following pages, cannot well be completed in less 
time than this ; this has been found short enough for 
professional study in the other professions, which is gen- 
erally commenced at a maturer age, and after the pupil 
has had the advantage of an academical or collegiate 
course ; and if it is allowed that five or seven years are 
not too much to be spent in acquiring the trade of a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, or any of the common indis- 
pensable handicrafts, surely three years will not be deem- 
ed too much for the difficult and most important art of 
teaching. 

V. The senior class in the Teachers' Seminary should 
be employed, under the immediate inspection of their 
professors, as instructers in the model-school. The 
model-school is intended to be not only an iUustration 
of the principles inculcated theoretically in the seminary, 
but is calculated also as a school for practice, in which 
the seminary pupils may learn, by actual experiment, 
the practical bearing of the principles which they have 
studied. After two years of theoretical study, the pupils 
are well qualified to commence this practical course, un- 
der the immediate inspection of their professors ; and 
the model-school being under the inspection of such 
teachers, it is obvious that its pupils can suffer no loss, 
but must be great gainers by the 'arrangement. 

This is a part of the system for training teachers which 
cannot be dispensed with, and any considerable hope of 
success retained. To attempt to train practical teachers 
without it, would . be like attempting to train sailors by 
keeping boys upon Bowditch's Navigator, without ever 
suffering them to go on board a ship, or handle a rope- 
yarn. One must begin to teach, before he can begin to 
be a teacher ; and it is infinitely better, both for himself 
and his pupils, that he should make this beginning under 
the eye of an experienced teacher, who can give him 
directions and point out his errors, than that he should 
blunder on alone, at the risk of ruining multitudes of pu- 
pils, before he can learn to teach by die slow process of 
unaided experience. 
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VI. Course of instruction in the Teachers* Seminary. 

1. A thorough, scientific, and demonstrative study of 
all the branches to be taught in the. common schools, with 
directions, at every step, as to the best method of incul- 
cating each lesson on children of different dispositions 
and capacities, and various intellectual habits. 

It is necessary here to give a general outline of a 
course of study for the common schools of this country. 
The pupils usually in attendance are between the ages 
of six and sixteen, and I would arrange them in three 
divisions, as follows : 

First Division, including the youngest children, and 
those least advanced, generally between the ages of six 
and nine. 

Topics of Instruction, 

1. Familiar conversational teaching, in respect to ob* 
jects which fall daily under their notice, and in respect 
to their moral and social duties, designed to awaken thehp 
powers of observation and expression, and to cultivate 
their moral feelings. 

2. Elements of reading. 

3. Elements of writing. 

4. Elenients of numbers. 

5. Exercises of the voice and ear — singing by rote. 

6. Select readings in the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospels. 

Second Division, including those more advanced, 
and generally between the ages of nine and twelve. 

Topics of Instruction. 

1. Exercises in reading. 

2. Exercises in writmg. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Elements of geography, and geography of the Uni* 
ted States. 

6. History of the United States. 
6. Moral and religious instruction in select Bible nar* 
ratives, parables, and provarbs. 
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7. Elements of music, and sln^ng by note. 

8. English grammar and parsing. 

Third Division, most advanced, and generally be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen. 

Topics of Instruction. 

1 . Exercises in reading and elocution. 

2. Caligraphy, stenography, and linear drawing. 

3. Algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, with their 
application to civil engineering, surveying, &c. 

4. English composition, forms of business, and book- 
keeping. 

5. General geography, or knowledge of the earth and 
of mankind. 

6. General history. 

7. Constitution of the United States, and of the sev- 
eral States. 

8. Elements of the natural sciences, mcluding their 
application to the arts of life, such as agriculture, manu- 
factures, &c. 

9. Moral instruction in the connected Bible history, 
the life and discourses of Christ, the religious observa- 
tion of Nature, and history of Christianity. 

10. Science and art of vocal and instrumental music. 
Thorough instruction on all these topics I suppose to 

be essential to a complete common-school education ; 
and though it may be many years before our schools 
come up to this standard, yet I think nothing short of 
this should satisfy us ; and as fast as possible we should 
be laboring to train teachers capable of giving instruc- 
tion in all these branches. When this standard for the 
common school has been attained, then, before the pupil 
is prepared to enter on the three years' course of study 
proposed in the Teachers' Seminary, he must have stud- 
ied all the topics above enumerated, as they ought to be 
studied in the common schools. 

The study of a topic, however, for the purpose of ap- 
plying it to practical use, is not always the same thing as 
studying it for the purpose of teaching it. The process- 
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es are often quite different. A man may study music 
till be can perform admirably bimself, and yet possess 
very little skill in teacbing otbers ; and it is well known 
that the most successful orators are not unfrequently the 
very worst teachers of elocution. The process of learn- 
ing for practical purposes, is mostly that of combination 
or synthesis ; but the process of learning for the purpose 
of teaching, is one of continued and minute analysis, not 
only of the subject itself, but of all the movements and 
turnings of the/ee/er« of the mind, the Uttle antennae by 
which it seizes and retains its hold of the several parts 
of a topic. Till a man can minutely dissect, not only 
the subject itself, but also the intellectual machinery by 
which it is worked up, he cannot be very successful as 
a teacher. The orator analyzes his subject, and dispo- 
ses its several parts in the order best calculated for ef- 
fect ; but the mental processes by which he does this, 
which constitute the tact that enables him to judge right, 
as if by instinct, are generally so rapid, so evanescent, 
that it may be impossible for him^ to recall them so as to 
describe them to another ; and it is this very rapidity of 
intellectual movement, which gives him success as an 
orator, that renders it the more difficult for him to suc- 
ceed as a teacher. The musician would perform very 
poorly, who should stop to recognise each volition that 
moves the muscles which regulate the movement of his 
fingers on the organ-keys ; but he who would teach oth- 
ers to perform gracefully and rapidly, must give attention 
to points minute as these. The teacher must stop to 
observe and analyze each movement of the mind itself, 
as it advances on every topic ; but men of genius for 
execution, and of great practical skill, who never teach, 
are generally too impatient to make this minute analysis, 
and often, indeed, form such habits as at length to be- 
come incapable of it. The first Duke of Marlborough 
was one of the most profound and brilliant military men 
that ever lived ; but he had been so little accustomed to 
observe the process of his own mind, by which he ar- 
rived with such certain^ at those astounding results of 
warlike genius which have given him the first rank 
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among Britain's soldiers, that he could sddom con- 
struct a connected argument in favor of bis plans, and 
generally had but one answer to all the objections which 
might be urged agamst them, and that was usually repeated 
in the same words, — ''Silly, silly, that's silly." A like 
remark is applicable to Oliver CromweU, and several 
other men distinguished for prompt and energetic action. 
The mental habits best adapted for effect in the actual 
business of life, are not always the mental habits best 
suited to the teacher ; and the Teachers' Seminary re- 
quires a mode of instruction in some respects different 
from the practical school. 

The teacher also must review the branches of instruc- 
tion above enumerated with reference to their scientific 
connexions, and a thorough demonstration of them, 
which, though not always necessary in respect to their 
practical application to the actual business of life, is ab- 
solutely essential to that ready command which a teach- 
er must have over them in order to put them into the 
minds of others. 

Nor is this all. There is a great variety of methods 
for inculcating the same truth; and the diversities of 
mind are quite as numerous as the varieties of method. 
One mind can be best approached by one method, and 
another mind by another ; and in respect to the teacher, 
one of the richest treasures of experience is a knowl- 
edge of the adaptation of the different methods to different 
minds. These rich treasures of experience can be pre- 
served, and classified, and imparted in the Teachers' 
Seminary. If the teacher never studies his profession, 
he learns this part of his duties only by the slow and 
wasteful process of experimenting on mind, and thus, in 
all probability, ruins many before he learns how to deal 
with them. Could we ascertain how many minds have 
been lost to the world in consequence of the injudicious 
measures of inexperienced and incompetedt teachers, if 
we could exhibit, in a statistical table, the number of 
souls which must be used up in qualifying a teacher for 
bis profession, by intrusting him with its active duties 
without previous study, we could prove incontrovertibly 
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that it is great want of economy, that it is a most pro- 
digious waste, to attempt to carry on a system of schools 
without making provision for the education of teachers. 

2. The philosophy of mind, particularly in reference 
to its susceptibility of receiving impressions from mind. 

The teacher should learn, at least, not to spoil by bis 
awkward handling what Nature has made well ; he should 
know how to preserve the intellectual and moral powers 
in a healthful condition, if he be not capable of improving 
them. But, through ignorance of the nature of mind, and 
its susceptibilities, how often are a teacher's most indus- 
trious efforts worse than thrown away — ^perverting and 
destroying rather than improving ! Frequently, also, the 
good which is gained fay judicious efforts in one direction 
is counteracted by a mistaken course in another. 

Under this head there should be a complete classifica- 
tion of the sources of influence, a close analysis of the pe- 
culiar nature and causes of each, and of its applicability to 
educational purposes. There should be also a classifica- 
tion of the errors liable to be committed, with a similar 
analysis, and directions for avoiding them. It appears to 
me that there are some valuable dbcoveries yet to be made 
in this branch of knowledge ; and that, for the purposes 
of education, the powers of the mbd are susceptible of a 
classification much better than that which *has hitherto 
generally been adopted. 

3. The peculiarities of intellectual and moral develope- 
ment in children, as modified by sex, parental character, 
wealth or poverty, city or country, family government, 
indulgent or severe, fickle or steady, &c. 

These diversities all exist in every community, and ex- 
ert a most important influence on the developements of 
children ; and no teacher can discharge his dudes dili- 
gently and thoroughly without recognising this extensive 
class of influences. The influence of sex is one of the 
most obvious, and no successful teacher, I believe, ever 
manages the boys and the girls of his school in precisely the 
same manner. But the other sources of influence are no 
less important. Parental character is one. Parents of 
high-minded and honorable feeling, will be likely to im- 
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part something of the same spirit to their children. Such 
children may be easily governed by appeals tQ their sense 
of character, and perhaps ruined by the application of the 
rod. If parents are mean-spirited and selfish, great allow- 
ance should be made for the failmgs of their children, 
and double diligence employed to cultivate in them a sense 
of honor. 

The different circumstances of wealth and poverty pro- 
duce great differences in children. The rich child gen- 
eraDy requires restraint, the poor one, encouragement. 
When the poor are brought in contact with the rich, it is 
natural that the former should feel somewhat sensitive as 
to the distinctions which may obtain between them and 
their fellows ; and in such cases special pains should be 
taken to shield die sensibilities of the poor child against 
needless wounds, and make him feel that the poverty for 
which he is no way blamable is not to him a degradation. 
Otherwise he may become envious and misanthropic, or 
be discouraged and unmanned. But how often does the 
reverse of this take place, to the great injury of the char* 
acter both of the poor and the rich ! Surely it is misfor- 
tune enough to the suffering child that he has to bear the ills 
arising from ignorance or negligence, vice or poverty, in 
his parents ; and the school should be a reiuge for him, 
where he can improve himself and be happy. 

Again, city and country produce diversities in children 
almost as great as the difference of sex. City children 
are inclined to the ardent, quick, glowing temperament of 
the female ; country children lean more to the cooler, 
steadier, slower developement of the male. City chil- 
dren are more excitable ; by the circumstances in which 
they are placed, their feelings are kept in more constant 
and rapid motion, they are more easily moved to good, 
and have stronger temptation to evil ; while country chil- 
dren, less excitable, less rapid in their advances tovrards 
either good or evil, present, in their peculiarities, a broad 
and sotid foundation for characters of stable structure and 
enduring usefulness. Though human nature is every 
where the same, and schools present the same general 

; yet the good country teacher, if he re- 
9 
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more to the city, and would be equally successful there, 
will find it necessary to adopt several modifications o( his 
former arrangements. 

Many other circumstances give rise to diversities no 
less important. It is the business of the Teachers' Semi* 
nary to arrange and classify these modifying influences, 
and give to the pupil the advantages of an anticipated 
experience in respect to his method of proceeding in re- 
gard to them. No one will imagine that the teacher is to 
let his pupils see that he recognises such differences 
among them ; he should be wise enough to keep his own 
counsel, and deal with each individual in such manner 
as the peculiar circumstances of each may rmider most 
productive of good. 

4. The science of education in general, and full illus- 
tration of the difiference between education and mere in- 
struction. 

Science, in the modem acceptation of the term, is a 
philosophical classification and arrangement of all the 
facts which are observed in respect to any subject, and an 
investigation from these facts of the principles which 
regulate their occurrence. Education affords its facts, 
and they are as numerous and as deeply interesting as the 
facts of any other science ; these facts are susceptible of 
as philosophical a classification and arrangement as the 
facts of chemistry or astronomy ; and the principles which 
regulate their occurrence are as appropriate and profitable 
a subject of investigation as the principles of botany or 
zo-ology, or of politics or morals. I know it has been 
said by some, that education is not a science, and cannot 
be reduced to scientific principles ; but they who talk 
thus either make use of words without attaching to them 
any definite meaning, or they confoimd the idea of edu- 
cation with that of the mere art of teaching. Ev«i in 
this sense the statement is altogether erroneous, as will be 
shown under the next head. 

The teacher should be acquainted with these facts, 
with their classification, their arrangement and principles, 
before he enters on the duties of his profession ; or he is 
like the surgeon who would operate oa the human body 
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before he has studied anatomy, or the attorney who would 
commence practice before he has made himself acquainted 
with the first principles of law. 

It is a common error to confound education with mere 
instruction ; an error so common, indeed, that many wri- 
ters on the subject use the words as nearly, if not entirely, 
synonymous. Instruction, however, comprehends but a 
very small part of the general idea of education. Edo-, 
cation includes all the extraneous influences which com- 
bine to the formation of intellectuQl and moral character ; 
while instruction is limited to that which is directly com- 
municated from one mind to another. ^^ Education and 
tMtruction (says Hooker) are the means, the one by use^ 
the other by precept j to make our natural faculty of rea- 
son both the better and the sooner to judge rightly be- 
tween truth and error, good and evil." A man may 
become well educated^ though but poorly i$i8tructed^ as 
was the case with Pascal and Franklin, and many others 
equally illustrious ; but if a man is well instructed^ he 
cannot, without some great fault of his own, fail to ac- 
quire a good eductUion. Instruction is mostly the work 
of others ; education depends mainly on the use which 
we ourselves make of the circumstances by which we are 
suiTounded. The mischiefs of defective instruction may 
often be repaired by our own subsequent efforts ; but a 
gap left down in die line of our education is not so easily 
put up, after the opportunity has once passed by. 

5. The art of teaching. 

The art of teaching, it is true, is not a sdenccy and 
cannot be learned by theoretic study alcme, without prac- 
tice. The model'school is appropriately the place for the 
acijuisition of this art by actual practice ; but, like all the 
rational arts, it rests on scientific principles. The theo- 
retical instruction, therefore, in this branch, will be limited 
mainly to a developement off the principles on which it is 
founded ; while the application of those principles will be 
illustrated, and the art of teaching acquired, by instructing 
in the model-school under the care of the professors, and 
subject to their direction and remarks. The professor 
assigns to the pupil his class in the model-school, he ob- 
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serves his manner of teaching, and noticee its excellences 
and defects ; and after the class is dismissed, and the 
student is with him alone, or in company only with his 
fellow-students, he commends what he did well, shows him 
how he might have made the imperfect better, and the 
erroneous correct, pointing out, as he proceeds, the ap- 
plication of theoretic principles to practice, that the les- 
sons in the model-school may be really an illustration of 
all that has been taught in the Teachers^ Seminary. 

6. The art of governing children, with special refer- 
ence to the impartmg and keeping alive of a feeling of 
love for children. 

Children can be properly governed only by affection; 
and affection, righdy directed, is all-powerful for this pur- 
pose. A school governed without love is a gloomy, mind- 
killing place ; it is like a nursery of tender blossoms filled 
with an atmosphere of frost and ice. Affection is the 
natural magnet of the mind in childhood ; the child's mind 
is fitted by its Creator to be moved by a mother's love ; 
and cold indifference or stern lovelessness repels and 
fireezes it. In govembg children there is no substitute 
for affection, and God never intended there should be 
any. 

General rules can be given for the government of a 
school; the results of experience can be treasured up, 
systematized, and imparted ; the candidate for the teach- 
er's office can be exercised to close observation, patience, 
and self-control ; and all these are essential branches of 
instruction in the art of governing. StiH, if there be no 
feeling of love for children, all this will not make a good 
school-governor. There is great natural diversity in in- 
dividuals in regard to this, as in all other affections ; yet 
every one whom God has fitted to be a parent has the 
elements of this affection, and these elements are suscep- 
tible of developement and improvement. 

7. History of education, including an accurate outline 
of the educational systems of difierent ages and nations ; 
the circumstances which gave rise to them ; the principles 
on which diey were founded ; the ends which they aimed 
to accomplish ; their successes and failures, their perma* 
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nency and changes ; how far they influenced individual 
and national character ; how far any of them might have 
origmated in premeditated plan on the part of their found- 
ers ; whether they secured the intelligence, vurtue, and hap- 
piness of the people, or otherwise, with the causes, &c. 

To insure success in any pursuit, the experience of 
our predecessors is justly considered a valuable, and gen- 
erally an indispensable aid. What should we think of 
one who claimed to be a profound politician while ignorant 
of the history of political science ; while unacquainted 
with the origin of governments, the causes which have 
modified their forms and influences, the changes which 
have taken place in them, the different effects produced 
by various systems under diverse influences, and of the 
thousand combinations in which the past treasures wisdom 
for the future ? What should we think of the lawyer 
who knew nothing of the history of law ? or of the as- 
tronomer, ignorant of the history of astronomy ? In every 
science and every art we recognise the value of its appro- 
priate history ; and there is not a single circumstance that 
gives value to such history, which does not apply, in all 
its force, to the history of education. Yet, strange to 
say, the history of education is entirely neglected among 
us ; there is not a work devoted to the subject in the 
English language ; and very few, indeed, which contain 
even notices or hints to guide one's inquiries on this deep- 
ly-interesting theme. I wish some of those writers who 
complain that education is a hackneyed subject, a subject 
so often and so much discussed that nothmg new remains 
to be said upon it, would turn their inquiries in this direc- 
tion, and I think they will find much, and that too of tlie 
highest utility, which will be entirely new to the greater 
part even of the reading population. 

Man has been an educator ever since he became civil- 
ized. A great variety of systems of public instruction have 
been adopted and sustained by law, which have produced 
powerful and enduring influences ; and are we to set sail 
on this boundless ocean entirely ignorant of the courses, 
and soundings, and discoveries of our predecessors ? 

The Hebrew nadon, in its very origin, was subjected 
9* 
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to a premeditated and thoroughly^systematized course of 
national instruction) which produced the most wonderful 
influence, and laid the foundation for that peculiar hardi* 
hood and determinateness of character, which have made 
them the astonishment of all ages, a miracle among na- 
tions. A full developement of this system, and a careful 
illustration of the particulars which gave it its peculiar 
strength, and of the circumstances which perverted it from 
good to evil, which turned strength into the force of hate, 
and perseverance into obstinacy, would be a most valua-* 
ble contribution to the science of general education. The 
ancient Persians and Hindoos had ingenious and thorough-* 
'/"digested systems of public instruction, entirely diverse 
from each other, yet each wonderfully efficacious in its 
own peculiar way. The Greeks were a busily educating 
people, and great varieties of systems sprung up in their 
different States and under their different masters, all of 
them ingenious, most of them effective, and some of them 
characterized by the highest excellences. Systems which 
we cannot and ought not imitate, may be highly useful as 
warnings, and to prevent our trying experiments which 
have been often tried before, and failed to be useful. Tiie 
Chinese, for example, have had for ages a system which is 
peculiarly and strictly national ; its object has always been 
to make them Chinese^ and nothing else ; it has fully an* 
swered the purpose intended ; and what has been the 
result ?* A nation of machines, a people of patterns, 
made to order ; a set of men and women wound up like 
clocks, to go in a certain way, and for a certain time, with 
minds wonderfully nice and exact in certain little things ; 
but as stiff, as unsusceptible of expansion, as incapable of 
originating thought, or deviating from the beaten track, as 
one of their own graven images is of navigating a ship. In 
short, they are very much such a people as the Americans 
might become in a few centuries, if some amiable enthu- 
siasts could succeed in establishing what they are pleased 
to denominate a system exclusively Jimerican, Education, 
to be useful, must be expansive, must be universal ; the 

* See Note A, at the close of this Article. 
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mind must not be trained to run in one narrow channel ; 
it must understand that human beings have thought, and 
felt, and acted, in other countries than its own ; that the 
results of preceding efforts have their value, and that all 
light is not confined to its own little Goshen. 

When a science has become fixed as to its principles, 
when its facts are ascertsuned and well settled, then its 
history is generally written. Why, then, have we no his- 
tory of education in our language ? Simply because the 
science of education, with us, is yet in its infancy ; be- 
cause, so far from being a hackneyed or an exhausted 
subject, on which nothing new remains to be said, its 
fundamental principles are not yet so ascertained as to 
become the basis of a fixed science. It cannot be pre- 
tended that there are no materials for the composition of 
such a history. We are not destitute of information 
respecting the educational systems of the most ancient 
nations, as the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Carthaginians ; and in respect to the Hindoos, the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, the modem 
Europeans, the materials for their educational history are 
nearly as ample as those for their civil history ; and the 
former is quite as important to the educator as the latter 
is to the civilian. The brief and imperfect, but highly- 
interesting sketches, given by Sharon Turner in his His- 
tory of England, afford sufficient proof of my assertion ; 
and they are to a full history of English education, as the 
first streaks of dawn to the risen sun. Should Teachers' 
Seminaries do nothing else than excite a taste and afford 
the materials for the successful pursuit of this branch of 
study only, they would more than repay all the cost of 
their establishment and maintenance. Systems of educa- 
tion which formed and trained such mmds as arose in 
Egypt, in Judea, in Greece, systems under whose in- 
fluence such men as Moses and Isaiah, Solon, and 
Plato, and Paul, received those first impressions which 
had such commanding power over their mighty intellects, 
may afford to us many valuable suggestions. The sev- 
eral topics to which I have above alluded, as particu- 
larly worthy of notice in a history of those systems, 
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are too obviously important to require a separate illus- 
tration. 

8. The rules of health and the laws of physical devel- 
opement. 

The care of the body while we are in this world is not 
less important than the culture of the mind ; for, as a 
general fact, no mind can work vigorously in a feeble and 
comfortless body ; and when the forecastle of a vessel 
sbks, the cabin must soon follow. The educating period 
of youth is the time most critical to health ; and the pe- 
culiar excitements and temptations of a course of study, 
add greatly to the natural dangers of the forming and 
developing season of life. Teachers, therefore, especial- 
ly, should understand the rules of health, and the laws of 
physical developement ; and it is impossible that they 
should understand them, unless they devote some time to 
their study. What a ruinous waste of comfort, of 
strength, and of life, has there been in our educational 
establishments, in consequence of the ignorance and neg- 
lect of teachers on this point ! And how seldom is this 
important branch of study ever thought of as a necessary 
qualification for the office of teacher ! 

As it is a most sacred duty of the teacher to preserve 
uninjured the powers of the mind, and keep them in a 
healthful condition, so it is no less his duty to take the 
same care of the physical powers. The body should 
not only be kept in health, but its powers should be devel- 
oped and improved with as much care as is devoted to 
the improvement of the mind, that all the capabilities of 
the man may be brought out and fitted for active duty. 
But can one know how to do this if he never learns ? 
And will he be likely to learn, unless he has opportunity 
of learning ? It is generally regarded as the province of 
teachers to finish out and improve on Nature's plan ; but 
if they can all be brought to understand their profession 
so well as not to mar and spoil what Nature made right, 
it will be a great improvement on the present condition 
of education in the world.* 

* A complete History of Education, constrncted on the principles 
sketched above, will soon be pat to prese by the pablisbera of this book. 
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9. Dignity and importance of the teacher's office. 
Self-respect, and a consciousness of doing well, are 

essential to comfort and success in any honorable calling ; 
especially in one subject to so many external depressions, 
one so little esteemed and so poorly rewarded by the 
world at large, as that of the teacher. No station of so 
great importance has probably ever been so slightly esti- 
mated ; and the fault has been partly in the members of 
the profession itself. They have not estimated their offi- 
cial importance sufficiently high ; they have given a tacit 
assent to the superficial judgement of the world ; they 
have hung loosely on the profession, and too often aban- 
doned It the first opportunity. They ought early to un- 
derstand that their profession demands the strongest efforts 
of their whole lives ; that no employment can be more 
intimately connected with the progress and general welfare 
of society ; that the best hopes and tenderest wishes of 
parents and of nations depend on their skill and fidelity ; 
and that an incompetent or unworthy discharge of the 
duties of their office brings the community into the condi- 
tion of an embattled host when the standard-bearer faileth. 
If teachers themselves generally had a clear and definite 
conception of the immensely-responsible place they occu- 
py ; if they were skilled in the art of laying these con- 
ceptions vividly before the minds of the people among 
whom they labor, it would produce a great influence on 
the profession itself, by bringing it under the pressure of 
a mightier motive, and cause all classes of people more 
clearly to understand the inestimable worth of the good 
teacher, and make them more willing to honor and reward 
him. And this, too, would be the surest method of rid- 
ding the profession of such incumbents as are a disgrace 
to it, and an obstacle to its elevation and improvement. 
Julius Cesar was the first of the Romans who honored 
school-teachers by raising them to the rank of Roman 
citizens, and in no act of his life did he more clearly 
manifest that peculiar sagacity for which he was distin- 
guished. 

10. Special religious obligations of teachers in respect 
to benevolent devotedness to the intellectual and moral 
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welfare of society, habits of entire self-control, purity of 
mind, elevation of character, &c. 

The duties of the teacher are scarcely less sacred or less 
delicate than those of the minister of religion. In several 
important respects he stands in a similar relation to society; 
and his motives and encouragements to effort must, to a 
considerable extent, be of the same class. It is not to be 
expected that teaching will ever become generally a lucra- 
tive profession, or that many wiU enter it for mere love of 
money, or that, if any should enter it from such a motive, 
they would ever be very useful in it. All teachers ought 
to have a comfortable support, and a competency for the 
time of sickness and old age ; but what ought to be and 
what is, in such a world as this, are often very different 
things. If a competency is gained by teaching, very few 
will ever expect to grow rich by it. Higher motives 
than the love of wealth must actuate the teacher in the 
choice of his profession, and animate him in the perform- 
ance of its laborious duties. Such motives as the love 
of doing good, and peculiar affection for children, do ex- 
ist in many minds, notwithstanding the general selfishness 
of the world ; and these emotions, by a proper kind of 
culture, are susceptible of increase, till they become tlie 

f>redominant and leading desires. The teacher who has 
ittle benevolence, and little love for children, must be a 
miserable being, as well as a very poor teacher ; but one 
who has these propensities strongly developed, and is not 
ambitious of distinction in the world of vanity and noise, 
but seeks his happiness in doing good, is amcmg the hap- 
piest of men ; and some of the most remarkable instances 
of healthy and cheerful old age are found among school- 
teachers. As examples, I would mention old Ezekiel 
Cheever, who taught school in New England for seventy- 
one years without interruption, and died in Boston in the 
year 1708, at the advanced age of ninety-three ; or to 
Dr. G. F. Dinter, now living at Konigsberg in Prussia, 
in the eightieth year of his age. Indeed, the ingenious 
author of Hermippus Redivivus affirms, that the breath 
of beloved children preserves the benevolent schoolmas- 
ter's health, as salt keeps flesh from putrefaction. In 
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Prussia, school-teachers generally enter on their profession 
at the age of twenty-two or twenty-five, and the average 
term of service among the forty thousand teachers there 
employed is over thirty years, making the average duration 
of a teacher's life there nearly sixty years ; a greater lon- 
gevity than can be found in any profession in the United 
States. Many teachers continue in the active discharge 
of their official duties more than fifty years ; and the fifti- 
eth anniversary of their induction to office is celebrated 
by a festival, and honored by a present from government. 

The other qualities mentioned, self-control, purity of 
mind, elevation of character, are so obviously essential to 
a teacher's usefulness, that they require no comment. 
We need only remark, that these are moral qualities, and 
can be cultivated only by moral means ; that they are 
religious qualities, and must be^ excited and kept alive by 
religious motives. Will any one here raise the cry, 
SeetarianUniy Church and State 9 I pity the poor bigot, 
or the narrow-souled unbeliever, who can form no idea 
of religious principle, except as a sectarian thing ; who 
is himself so utterly unsusceptible of ennobling emotions, 
that he cannot even conceive it possible that any man 
should have a principle of virtue and piety superior to all 
external forms, and untrammelled by metaphysical sys- 
tems. From the aid of such men, we have nothing to 
hope in the cause of sound education ; and their hostility 
we may as well encounter in one form as another, pro- 
vided we make sure of the ground on which we stand, 
and hold up the right principles in the right shape. 

11. The influence which the school should exert on 
civilization and the progress of society. 

It requires no great sagacity to perceive, that the school 
is one of the most important parts of the social machine, 
especially in modem times, when it is fast acquiring for 
itself the influence which was wielded by the pulpit some 
two centuries ago, and which, at a more recent period, 
has been obtained by the periodical press. As the com- 
munity becomes separated into sects, which bigotry and 
intolerance force into subdivisions still more minute, the 
influence of the pulpit is gradually circumscribed ; but no 
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such causes limit the influence of the school. Teachers 
need only understand the position they occupy, and act 
in concert, to make the school the most effective element 
of modem civilization, not excepting even the periodical 
press. A source of influence so immense, and which 
draws so deeply on the destinies of man, ought to be 
thproughly investigated and considered, especially by 
tlK>se who make teaching their profession. Yet I know 
not, in the whole compass of English literature, a single 
woik on the subject, notwithstanding that education is so 
worn-out a theme, that nobody can say any thing new 
upon it. 

12. The elements of Latin, together with the German, 
French, and Spanish languages. 

The languages of Europe have received most of their 
refinement and their science through the medium of the 
Latin ; and so largely are they indebted to this tongue, 
that the elements of it are necessary as a foundation for 
the study of the modern languages. That tlie German 
should be understood by teachers, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and the Western States generally, is obvi- 
ous from the fact, that more than half the school districts 
contain German parents and children, who are best ap- 
proached through the medium of their own tongue ; and 
the rich abundance and variety of educational literature in 
this language, greater, I venture to say, than in all other 
languages together, render it an acquisition of the high- 
est importance to every teacher. In the present stale of 
the commercial world one cannot be said to have acquired 
a business education without a knowledge of French ; 
while our intimate relations with Mexico and South 
America render the Spanish valuable to us, and indeed, 
in the Western country, almost indispensable. The men- 
tal discipline which the study of these languages gives is 
of' the most valuable kind, and the collateral information 
acquired while learning them is highly useful. Though a 
foreign tongue is a difBcult acquisition for an adult, it is 
very easy for a child. In the Rhine provinces of Ger- 
many, almost every child learns, without effort, both Ger- 
man and French, and, in the commercial cities, English 
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also ; and the unschooled children of the Levant often 
learn four or five different languages merely by the ear. 
I do not suppose that the modern languages will soon be- 
come a regular branch of study in all our common schools ; 
still, many, who depend on those schools for their edu- 
cation, desire to study one or more of them, and they 
ought to have the opportunity ; and if we would make 
our common schools our best schools, as they surely ought 
to be, the teachers must be capable of giving instruction in 
some of these languages. 

I have thus endeavored to give a brief view of the 
course of study which should be pursued in a Teachers' 
Seminary, and this, I suppose, in itself, affords a strong 
and complete argument to establish the necessity of such 
an institution. A few general considerations in favor of 
this object will now be adduced. 

1 . The necessity of specific provision for the education 
of teachers is proved by the analogy of all other profes- 
^sions and pursuits. 

To every sort of business in which men engage, some 
previous discipline is considered necessary ; and this idea, 
confirmed by all experience, proceeds on the universal 
and very correct assumption, that the human mind knows 
nothing of business by intuition, and that miraculous in- 
spiration is not to be expected. A man is not thought 
capable of shoeing a horse, or making a hat, without serv- 
ing an apprenticeship at the business. Why then should 
the task of the schoolmaster, the most difficult and delicate 
of all, the management of the human mind, that most in- 
tricate and complex of machines, be left to mere intuition, 
be supposed to require no previous training ? That the 

i)rofession of school-teacher should so long be kept so 
ow in the scale of professions, that it should even now 
be so generally regarded as a pursuit which needs, and 
can reward, neither time nor pains spent in preparation 
for its important duties, is a plain proof and example of 
the extreme slowness of the human race to perfect the 
most important parts of the social system. 

2. A well-endowed, competent, and central institution, 

10 
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in a State, for the education of teachers, would give, in 
that State, oneness, dignity, and influence to the profession. 

It would be a point of union that would hold the pro- 
fession together, and promote that harmony and co-opera- 
tion so essential to success. Teachers have been isolated 
and scattered, without a rallying-point or rendezvous ; and 
the wonderful influence which has been exerted by the 
Western college of teachers, (and other similar institutions 
in the Eastern States,) the whole secret of which is, that 
it aflbrds a central point around which teachers may rally, 
is but a faint shadow of what might be accomplished by a 
well-endowed and ably-manned seminary. Let there be 
some nucleus around which the strength of the profession 
may gather, and the community will soon feel its impor- 
tance, and give it its due honor. 

This object cannot be accomplished by small institu- 
tions scattered through the State, nor by erecting teachers' 
departments in existing institutions. The aggregate ex- 
pense of such an arrangement would be quite as great as 
that of endowing one good institution ; and without such 
an institution it would, after all, accomplish but very little. 
It would be like distributing the waters of the canal to 
every little village in the State, instead of having them run 
in one broad and deep channel, suitable for navigation. 

3. Such an institution would serve as a standard and 
model of education throughout the community. 

The only reason why people are satisfied with an infe- 
rior system of common-school instruction is, that they 
have no experience of a better. No community ever 
goes voluntarily from abetter to a worse, but the tendency 
and the effort generally are to rise in excellence. All our 
ideas of excellence, however, are comparative, and there 
will be little prospect of advancement unless we have a 
standard of comparison higher than any thing to which we 
have already attained. 

A well-managed institution at tlie seat of government, 
which should imbody all real improvements, and hold up 
the highest standard of present attainment, being visited 
by the executive officers, the legislators, the judges, the 
members of the bar, and other enlightened and influential 
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men, who annuaUy resort; to the capital from every part 
of the State, would present a pattern to every school dis- 
trict, and excise emulation in every neighborhood. As 
an example of the rapidity with which improvements are 
taken, provided only there are appropriate channels for 
them to flow in, I xo^y mention the practice of singing in 
schools, so recently introduced, and now so generally 
approved. 

4. Such an institution would produce concentration of 
effort ; its action would possess the vigor which strong 
sympathies impart i and it would tend to a desirable uni- 
formity in books and modes of teaching. 

I do not suppose that absolute perfection will ever be 
attained in the art of teaching ; and while absolute perfec- 
tion is not reached, it is certain there ought not to be entire 
uniformity in books and modes of teaching. But in this, 
as in all other human arts, there may be constant approx- 
imation towards the perfect ; and this progress must be 
greatly accelerated by the concentration of effort, and the 
powerful sympathetic action of mind on mind, collected 
in one institution, and determined, as it were, to one focus. 
The action of such an institution would obviate the prii\-; 
cipal evils, now so strongly felt, arising from the diversity 
of hooka and methods ; it would produce as much uni- 
formity as would be desirable in the existing stage of im- 
provement; and the more advanced the progress, the 
greater would be the uniformity. 

6. All experience (experience which we generally ap- 
peal to as the safest guide in all practical matters) has 
decided in favor of institutions sustained by government 
for the education of teachers. 

No countiy has ever yet obtained a sufficient number 
of well-qualified teachers in any odier way ; while every 
government which has adopted this method, and vigorous- 
ly pursued it, either has already gained the object, or is 
in the fair way of gaining it, however unpromising the 
beginnings might have been. No country has ever been 
so well supplied with competent teachers as Prussia at 
the present moment, and yet, thirty years ago, the mass 
of school-teachers there was probably below the present 
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average standard of New England and Ohio. Dinter 
gives several examples of ignorance and incapacity during 
the first years of his official labor in East Prussia, which 
we should scarcely expect to find any where in the United 
States ; and the testimony of Dr. Julius before the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, which was pablished in connex- 
ion with my last report to the Legislature of Ohio, gives 
a similar view of the miserable condition of the Prussian 
schools at that time. 

Now, what has been the great means of effecting so de- 
sirable an object in Prussia ? Obviously, and by universal 
acknowledgement, the establishment of seminaries for the 
education of teachers.* The experiment was commenced 
by placing one in each of the ten provinces into which 
the kingdom is divided ; (equivalent to having one in each 
of the several States of this Union ;) and as their utility 
was tested, their number was increased ; till now there 
are more than forty for a population of fourteen millions. 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Russia, Holland, France, 
and all other countries which desire to obtain a sufficient 
number of well-qualified teachers, find it necessary to fol- 
low this example ; and I do not believe the United States 
are an exception to so general a rule. Indeed, such in- 
stitutions must be even more necessary for us than for 
them, since, firom the crowded state of the professions in 
old countries, there is much greater competition for the 
appointment of schoolmaster there than here. 

It now only remains that I state a few of the more prom- 
inent objections which are sometimes made to these insti- 
tutions, and endeavor to answer them. 

1. " Such institutions are unnecessary. We have had 
good teachers without them, and may have good teachers 
stiU." 

This is the old stereotyped objection against every 
attempt at improvement in every age. When the bold 
experiment was first made of nailing iron upon a horse's 
hoof, the objection was probably urged that horseshoes 
were entirely unnecessary. '' We have had excellent 
horses without them, and shaU probably continue to have 

* See Notes B and C, at the close of this Article. 
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tbem. The Greeks and Romans never used iron horse- 
shoes ; and did not they have the best of horses, which 
could travel thousands of miles, and bear on their backs 
the conquerors of the world ?" So, when chimneys and 
glass windows were first introduced, the same objection 
would still hold good. " We have had very comforta- 
ble houses without these expensive additions. Our fa- 
thers never had them, and why should we ?" And at this 
day, if we were to attempt, in certain parts of the Scottish 
Highlands, to introduce the practice of wearing panta- 
loons, we should probably be met with the same objec- 
tion. " We have had very good men without p^taloqns, 
and no doubt we shall continue to have them." |n fact, 
we seldom know the inconveniences of an old thing till we 
have taken a new and better one in its stead. It is scarce- 
ly a year since the New York and European sailing pack- 
ets were supposed to afiord the very ne pltLS ultra of a 
comfortable and speedy passage across the iVl^^^i^tic ; but 
now, in comparison with the newly-established steam* 
packets, they are justly regarded as a slqw, uncertain, 
and tedious mode of conveyance. The human race isf 
progressive, and it often happens that the greatest conve- 
niences of one generation are reckoned ampng the clumsi- 
est waste lumber of the next. Compare the best printing- 
press at which Dr. Franklin ever worked, with those 
splendid machines which now throw off their thousand 
sheets an hour ; and who will put these down by repeat- 
ing, that Dr. Franklin was a very good printer, and made 
very good books, and became quite rich without then) ? 

I know that we have good teachers already ; and I 
honor the men who have made themselves good teachers, 
with so little encouragement, and so little opportunity of 
study. But I also know that such teachers are very few, 
almost none, in comparison with the public wants ; and 
that a supply never can be expected without the increas- 
ed facilities which a good Teachers' Seminary would 
furnish. 

2. " Such an institution would be very expensive." 
True, jt would cost more than it would to build a stable, 
or fence in a few acres of ground ; and in this view of the 

10* 
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matter a canal is expensive, and so is a public road, and 
many other things which the public good requires, and 
the people are willing to pay for. The only questions 
worthy of answer are : Whether the expense be dispro- 
portionate to the object to be secured by it ? and whether 
it be beyond the resources of the country ? To both these 
questions I unhesitatingly answer, No. The object to be 
secured is one which would fully justify any amount of 
expense that might be laid out upon it ; and all that need 
be done might be done, and not a man in the State feel 
the poorer for it. We could not expect a perfect institu- 
tion at once. We must begin where we are, and go 
forward by degrees. A school sufficient for all present 
purposes might well be maintained for five thousand dol- 
lars a year ; and what is that for States with resources 
like most of the States of tins Union, and for the sake of 
securing an object so great as the perfection of the school 
system ? If the kingdom of Prussia, with fourteen mil- 
lions of people, two thirds of whom are very poor, and the 
other third not very rich, can support forty-ttDO Teachers' 
Seminaries, surely such States as Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, and others, with populations of more than a 
million, none of whom are very poor, and many fast grow- 
ing rich, can afibrd to support one, 

3. " We cannot be certain that they who study in 
such institutions would devote themselves to the business 
t)f teaching." 

This objection applies with equal force to all profession- 
al institutions ; and if it- is of any weight against a Teach- 
ers' Seminary, it is equally available against a medical 
school. The objection, however, has very litde weight ; 
for after a man 1ms prepared himself for a profession, he 
generally wishes to engage in it, if he is competent to 
discharge its duties ; and if he is not competent, the public 
are no losers by his withdrawal. 

But let it even be supposed that a Teachers' Seminary 
should be established on the plan above sketched out, and 
occasionally a man should go successfully through the pre- 
scribed course of study, and not engage in teaching ; are the 
public the losers by it ? Is the man a worse member of 
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society after such a course of study, or a better ? Is he 
less interested in schools, or less able to perform the du- 
ties of a school officer, or less qualified to give a useful 
direction to the system among the people, than he would 
have been without such a course of study ? Is he not 
manifestly able to stand on higher ground in all these 
respects, than he otherwise could have done ? The ben- 
efit which the public would derive from such men out of the 
profession, (and such would be useful in every school dis- 
trict,) would amply remunerate all the expenses of the 
establishment. But such cases would be too few to avail 
much on either side of the argument ; certainly, in any 
view of them, they can argue nothing against the establish- 
ment of Teachers' Seminaries. 

4. " Teachers educated in such an institution would 
exclude all others from the profession." 

Not unless the institution could furnish a supply for 
all the schools, and they were so decidedly superior that 
the people would prefer them to all others ; in which case 
certainly the best interests of education demand that the 
statement in the objection should be verified in fact. 
But the success of the institution will not be so great 
and all-absorbing as this. It will not be able at once to 
supply half the number of teachers needed, and all who are 
educated in it will not be superior to every one who has 
not enjoyed its advantages. There is great diversity of 
natural gifts ; and some, with very slender advantages, 
will be superior to others who have been in possession of 
every facility for acquisition. That such an institution 
will elevate the standard of qualification among teachers, 
and crowd out those who notoriously fall below this 
standard, is indeed true ; but this, so far from being an 
objection, is one of its highest recommendations. 

5. '' One such institution cannot afford a sufiicient sup- 
ply for all the schools." 

This is readily conceded ; but people generally admit 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, especially if they 
are hungry. If we have a thousand teachers, it is much 
better that three hundred of the number should be well 
qualified, than that all should be mcompetent ; and five 
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hundred would be still better than three hundred, aad 
seven hundred better than either, and the whole thousand 
best of all. We must begin as well as we can, and go 
forward as fast as we are able ; and not be like the poor 
fool who will not move at all, because the first step he takes 
from his own door will not land him at once in the ^lace 
of his destination. The first step is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the second, and the second to the third, and so 
on till all the steps are taken, and the journey completed. 
The educated teacher will exert a reforming influence 
on those who have not been so well prepared ; he will ele- 
vate and enlarge their views of the duties of the profession, 
and greatly assist them in their endeavors after a more 
perfect qualification.* He will also excite capable young 
men among his pupils to engage in the profession ; for 
one of the greatest excitements of the young to engage 
in any business, is to see a superior whom they respect 
in the successful prosecution of it. 

Every well-educated teacher does much towards quali- 
fying those who are already in the profession without 
sufficient preparation, and towards exciting otliers to en- 
gage in it ; and thus, though the institution cannot supply 
nearly teachers enough for all the schools, yet all the 
schools will be better taught in consequence of its influ- 
ence. Moreover, a State institution would be the parent 
of many others, which would gradually arise, as their ne- 
cessity would be appreciated from the perceived success 
of the first. 

6. "The wages of teachers are not sufficient to induce 
teachers so well educated to engage in the profession. '' 

At present this is true ; for wages are generally grad- 
uated according to the aggregate merit of the profession^ 
and this, hitherto, has not been very great. People will 
not pay high for a poor article ; and a disproportionate 
quantity of poor articles in market, which are ofifered 
cheap, will affect the price of the good, with the general- 
ity of purchasers. But let the good be supplied in such 
quantities as to make the people acquainted with it, and 

* See Note D, at the close of this Article. 
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it will soon drive out the bad, and command its own 
price. The establishment of a Teachers' Seminary 
will raise the wages of teachers, by increasing their quali- 
fications, and augmenting the real value of their services ; 
and people eventually will pay a suitable compensation 
for good teaching, wiUi much less grudging than they have 
hitherto paid the cheap wages of poor teachers, which, 
after all, as has been well observed, is but " buymg igno- 
rance at a dear rate."* 

* The New England^practice of having district schools taught hy col- 
lege-students, during their winter vacation, has been of great and ac- 
knowledged utility both to the teachers and the schools. I Imve no desire 
to discourage this good old practice ; for I apprehend that our common 
district schools, for many years to come, will need the services of tem- 
porary teachers of this kind. It is to be wished, however, that our 
colleges would make some provision for the special instruction of such 
students as engage in teaching. It would not only make their teach- 
ing much more valuable, but would fit them also to become school- 
examiners and inspectors after they have left; the vocation of school- 
master for some more lucrative employment. 
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(A.) 

CHINESE EDUCATION. 

There is a regular system of schools in China of two kinds, the 
people's schools, and schools for the nobles. The course commences 
when the child is five years old, and is continued very rigorously, with 
but few and short vacations, to the age of manhood. In the people's 
schools the course consists of four parts, each of which has its appropriate 
book. The first is called Pe>kia-sing, and contains the names of per* 
sons in one hundred families, which the children must commit to memory. 
The second is called Tsa-tse, and contains a variety of matters neces- 
sary to be known in the common business of life. The third is called 
Tsien-tse-ouen, a collection of one thousand alphabetical letters. The 
fourth is San-tse-king, a collection of verses of three syllables each, 
designed to teach the elements of Chinese morals and history. Such 
is the provision for the common people. 

For the nobles there is a great university at Pekin, the Kone-tze- 
kieo, to which every mandarin is allowed to send one of his sons. 
The candidate for admission must go first to the governor of a city of 
the third rank for examination, and if approved, he receives the degree 
of Hien-ming. He then goes to the governor of a city of the first rank, 
and, if he maintains a good examination there, is admitted to the 
university. 

A mandarin is annually sent out from Pekin, to visit the higher insti- 
tutions iivthe larger cities, and to confer degrees on the pupils, accord- 
ing to their progress. A class of four hundred is selected, and passes 
through ten examinations. The fifteen who have acquitted themselves 
best in all these examinations, receive the degree of Sinoa-tsay, the 
most important privilege of which is, that they are no longer liable to 
be whipped with the bamboo. Rich men's sons, who cannot always 
obtain this degree by a successful passage through the ten examina- 
tions, can procure the equivalent degree of Kien-song by paying a 
stipulated sum into the public treasury. Having attained either of 
these lower degrees, the pupil, after three years, can ofier himself at 
Pekin for the higher degree of Kin-jin, which must be obtained after 
rigorous exammation. The successful applicants for this honor, after 
one year longer, can demand at Pekin an examination for the highest 
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academical degree, that of Tsin-tse. He who obtains this is congrat- 
ulated and feasted by his friends, he is regarded with veneration by the 
people, is eligible to the highest office in the state, and may be raised 
by the Emperor to the dignity of Han-lin. 

The Emperor himself is required to be a man of learning, and the 
care of his early education is committed to a special college of learn- 
ed men, called Tschea-sza-fu ; and he is regarded in law as the edVf 
cator and instrucUr of his people, as well as their ruler. In each 
village there is a public hall, where the civil and military functionaries 
assemble on the first and fiAeenth of every month, and a dbcourse is 
delivered to them on the Sacred Edict. This Sacred Edict contains, 
1. The principles of Khong-hi, an ancient emperor. 2. A commen- 
tary by his son Young-tching, who reigned about the year 1700 ; and, 
8. A paraphrase by Wang-yeou-po. It was translated into English by 
Rev. W. Milne, Protestant Missionary at Malacca, and printed in 
London in 1817. 

In the above brief sketch, it is plain that the Chinese have a great 
veneration for learning, and that the emoluments and honors of the 
empire are designed to be accessible to those only who have taken 
academical degrees. But the whole system is arranged to make them 
Chinese. It excludes every thing of foreign origin, it admits neither 
improvement nor variation, and the result is manifest in the character 
of the people. 

Some, however, of our modem improvements have long been 
known and practised in the Chinese schools. Such as the practice 
of the children reading and repeating together in choir, the art of 
mnemonics, and others of the like kind. — See Schioartz's Geschichte 
der Erziehung, vol. i. p. 68-75. 



(B.) 
PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS, A FEW YEARS AGO. 

^HE following questions and answers are from Dr. Julius's testi- 
mony, before the Committee of the British House of Commons, in 
1834, respecting the Prussian School System. 

<< Do you remember, from your own knowledge, what the character 
and attainments of the schoolmasters were previous to the year 1819 ?" 

*< I do not recollect ; but I know they were very badly composed 
of non-commissioned officers, organists, and half-drunken people. It 
has not risen like a fountain at once. Since 1770, there has been 
much done in Prussia, and throughout Germany, for promoting a prop- 
er education of teachers, and by them of children.*' 

** In your own observation has there been any very marked improTe- 
meot in the character and attainments of schoolmasters, owing to the 
pains taken to which you have referred ?*' 

*< A Tery decided improvement." 
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Dinter, in his autobiography, gives some surprising specimens of 
gross incapacity in teachers, even subsequent to 1819. The following 
anecdotes are from that interesting work, Dinters Leben von ihm selbi 
beschrieben. 

In the examination of a school in East Prussia, which was taught by 
a subaltern officer dismissed from the army, the teacher gave Dinter a 
specimen of his skill in the illustration of Scripture narrative. The 
passage was Luke vii., the miracle of raising the widow's son at Nain. 
** See, children, (says the teacher,) Nain was a great city, a beautiful 
city ; but even in such a great, beautiful city, there lived people who 
must die. They brought the dead youth out. See, children, it was 
the same then as it is now — dead people couldn't go alone — they had 
to be carried. He that vms dead began to speak. This was a sure 
sign that he was alive again, for if he had continued dead he couldn't 
have spoken a word." 

In a letter to the King, a dismissed schoolmaster complained that the 
district was indebted to him 200705 dollars. Dinter supposed the man 
must be insane, and wrote to the physician of the place to inquire. 
The physician^replied that the poor man was not insane, but only ig- 
norant of the numeration-table, writing 200 70 6 instead of 275. Din- 
ter subjoins, <* By the help of God, the King, and good men, very 
much has now been done to make things better." 

In examining candidates for the school-teacher's office, Dinter asked 
one where the Kingdom of Prussia was situated. He replied, that he 
believed it was somewhere in the southern part of India. He asked 
another the cause of the ignis-fatuus, commonly called Jack-with- 
the-lantern. He said they were spectres made by the devil. An- 
other being asked why he wished to become a school-teacher, replied , 
that he must get a living somehow. 

A military man of great influence once urged Dinter to recommend 
a disabled soldier, in whom he was interested, as a school-teacher. 
*< I will do so," says Dinter, *' if he sustains the requisite examination." 
** O," says the Colonel, *' he doesn't know much about school-teach- 
ing, but he is a good, moral, steady man, and I hope you will recom- 
mend him to oblige me." I).^-0 yes. Colonel, to oblige you, if you in 
your turn will do me a favor. Col. — ^What is that ? D. — Get me 
appointed drum-major in your regiment. True, I can neither beat a 
drum, nor play a fife ; but I am a good, moral, steady man as ever 
lived. 

A rich landholder once said to him, "Why do you wish the peas- 
ant children to be educated ? it will only make them unruly and diso- 
bedient." Dinter replied, " If the masters are wise, and the laws 
good, the more intelligent the people, the better they will obey." 

Dinter complained that the military system of Prussia was a great 
hinderance to the schools. A nobleman replied that the young men 
enjoyed the protection of the government, and were thereby bound to 
defend it by arms. Dinter asked if every stick of timber in a house 
ought first to be used in a fire-engine, because the house was protected 
by the engine ? or whether it would be good policy to cut down all the 
trees of an orchard to build a fence with, to keep the hogs from eating 
the fruit ? 
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(C.) 
SCHOOL-COUNSELLOR DINTER. 

Gust Avus Frederick Dikter was bom at r village near Leipaie, 
in 1760. He first distinguished bimself as principal of a Teacher '■ 
Seminary in Saxony, whence he was invited by the Prussian govem- 
ment to the station of School-Co unsellor for Eastern Prussia. He 
resides at Konigsberg, and about ninety days in the year be spends in vw* 
iting the schools of his province, and is incessantly employed nearly 
thirteen hours a day for the rest of his time, in the active duties of his 
ofilce ; and that he may devote himself the more exclusively to his 
work, he lives unmarried. He complains that his laborious occupation 
prevents his writing as much as he wishes for the public, yet, in addi- 
tion to his official duties, he lectures several times a week, during 
term-time, in the University at Konigsberg, and always has in his house 
a number of indigent boys, whose education he superintends, and, 
though poor himself, gives them board and clothing. He has made it 
a rule to spend every Wednesday afternoon, and, if |K>saible, one 
whole day in the week besides, in writing for the press ; and thus, by 
making the best use of every moment of time, though he was nearly 
forty years old before his career as an author commenced, he has con- 
trived to publish more than sixty original works, some of them extend- 
ing to several volumes, and all of them popular. Of one book, a 
school catechism, fifty thousand copies were sold previous to 1830 ; 
and of his large work, the Schoo]-Teacher*s Bible, in 9 volumes 8vo., 
thirty thousand copies were sold in less than ten years. 

He is often interrupted by persons who are attracted by his fame, 
or desire his advice ; and while conversing with his visiters, that no 
time may be lost, he employs himself in knitting ; and thus not only 
supplies himself with stockings and mittens, suited tcthat cold climate, 
but always has some to give away to indigent students and other poor 
people. His disinterestedness is quite equal to his activity, and of the 
income of his publications iie devotes annually nearly five hundred 
dollars to benevolent purposes. Unweariedly industrious, and rigidly 
economical as he is, he lays up nothing for himself. He says, *< I am 
one of those happy ones, who, when the question is put to them, < Lack 
ye any thing ?' (Luke xxii. 36,) can answer with joy, < Lord, nothing.' 
To have more than one can use is superfluity, and I do not see how 
this can make any one happy. People often laugh at me, because I 
will not incur the expense oif drinking wine, and because I do not wear 
richer clothing, and live in a more costly style. Lau^ away, good 
people ; the poor boys also, whose education I pay tfor, and for whom, 
besides, I can spare a few dollars .for Christntas gifta and .new-year's 
presents, they have their laugh tod." 

Towards the close of his autobiography, be sa^a xMpectingthe King 
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of Pnunia, <* I live happily under Frederick William ; he has jnst 
given me one hundred and thirty thousand dollars to huild churches 
with in destitate places ; he has established a new Teachers' Semina- 
ry for my poor Polanders, and he has so fulfilled my every wish for 
the ^od of posterity, that I can myself hope to live to see the time 
when there shall be no schoolmaster in Prussia more poorly paid than 
a common laborer. He has never hesitated, during the whole term of 
my office, to grant me any reasonable request for the helping forward 
of the school-system. God bless him. I am with all my heart a Pruft- 
sian. And now, my friends, when ye hear that old Dinter is dead, 
say, * May he rest in peace ; he was a laborious, good-hearted, reli- 
gious matt ; he was a Christian.' " 

A few such men in the United States would effect a wonderful 
change in the general tone of our educational efforts. 



(D.) 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

At the commencement of the late school efforts in Prussia, for the 
benefit of teachers already in the profession who had not possessed the 
advantages of a regular training, it was the custom for them to. assem- 
ble during the weeks of vacation in their schools, and, under the care 
of a competent teacher, go through a regular course of lessons for their 
improvement. Of the entire coarse a careful and minute journal was 
kept and transmitted to the government. The following is from the 
journal of a four weeks' coarse of this kind, which was heldatRegen- 
wald in 1821, under the charge of School-Counsellor Bernhardt. The 
King gave his special approbation of this journal, and caused a large 
number of copies to be printed and circulated throughout the kingdom. 
The Minister of Public Instruction expresses himself respecting it in the 
following terms : — 

*' The view presented and acted upon by School-Counsellor Bern- 
hardt, that the important point is not the quantity and variety of knowl- 
edge communicated, but its solidity and accuracy ; and that the found- 
ation of all true culture consists in the education to piety, the fear of 
God, and Christian humility ; and, accordingly, that those dispositions, 
before all things else, must be awakened and confirmed in teachers, 
that thereby they may exercise love, long-suffering, and cheerfulness, 
in their difficult and laborious calling — ^tibese principles are the only 
correct ones, according to which the education of teachers every where, 
and in all cases, can and ought to be conducted, notwithstanding the 
regard which must be had to the peculiar circumstances and the intel- 
lectual condition of particular provinces and communities. The Min- 
istry hereby enjoin it anew upon the Regency, not only to make these 
principles their guide in their own labors in the common schools and 
Teachers' Seminaries, but also to commend and urge them in the moit 
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emphatic manner on all teachers and pupils in their jurisdiction. That 
this will be faithfully done, the Ministry expect with so much the more 
confidence, because in this way alone can the supreme will of his 
Majesty the King, repeatedly and earnestly expressed, be fulfilled. 
Of the manner in which the Regency execute this order, the Ministry 
expect a Report, and only remark further, that as many copies of the 
journal as may be needed will be supplied." 

The strongly religious character of the instructions in the following 
journal will be noticed ; but will any Christian find fault with this 
characteristic, or with the King and Ministry for commending it ? 

The journal gives an account of the employment of every hour in 
the day, from half past six in the morning to a quarter before nine in 
the evening. Instead of making extracts from different parts of it, I 
here present the entire journal for the last week of the course, that the 
reader may have the better opportunity of forming his own judgement 
on the real merits of the system^ 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Monday, Oct. 22. A. M. 6J^-7. Meditation. Teachers and pa- 
rents, forget not that your children are men, and that, as such, they 
have the ability to become reasonable. God will have all men to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. As men, our children have the dignity 
of men, and a right to life, cultivation, honor, and truth. This is a 
iboly, inalienable right, that is, no man can divest himself of it without 
ceasing to be a man. 7-8^. Bible instruction. Reading the Bible, 
and verbal analysis of what is read. Jesus in the wilderness. 9—12. 
Writing. Exercise in small letters. P. M. 2-6. Writing as before. 
5^-7. Singing. 8-8|. Meditation. Our schools should be Christian 
schools for Christian children, and Jesus Christ should be daily the 
chief teacher. One thing is needful. Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. The great end of our schools, therefore, is 
the instruction of children in Christianity ; or the knowledge of heav- 
enly truths in hope of eternal life ; and to answer the question. What 
must I do to be saved ? Our children, as they grow up, must be able 
to say, from the conviction of their hearts. We know and are sure that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. Beloved teachers, 
teach no Christianity without Christ, and know that there cannot be a 
living faith without knowledge and love. 

Tuesday, Oct. 23. A. M. 6-7. Meditation. Christian schools are 
the gardens of God*s spirit, and the plantations of humanity, and, there- 
fore, holy places. How dreadful is this place ! This is none other 
than the house of God. Teachers, venerate your schools — regard the 
saci^iBd as sacred. 7-8^. Bible instruction. Reading of the Bible and 
verbal analysis of what is read. Luke xv. 1-10. 8^-9. Catechism. 
Repeating the second article with proper emphasis, and the necessary 
explanation of terms. 10-12. Writing. Exercise in German capitals, 
with the writing of syllables and words. P. M. 1-4. General repeti- 
tion of the instructions for school-teachers given during the month. 
4-6. Brief instruction respecting school discipline and school laws. 
6-7. Singing. 8-8^^ Meditation. Teachers, you should make your 
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■ckool a house of prayer, not a den of mvrderera. Thou shalt not 
kill — that is, thou shalt do no injury to the souls of thy children. This 
yoa will do if you are an ungodly teacher, if you neglect year duty, 
if you keep no order or discipline in your school, if you instruct the 
children badly, or not at all, and set before them an injurious exam- 
ple. The children will be injured also by hurrying through the school- 
prayers, the texts, and catechism, and by all thoughtless reading and 
committing to memory. May God help you. 

Wednesday, Oct. 24. 6-^|. Meditation. Dear teachers, you labor 
for the good of mankind and the kingdom of God ; be therefore God's 
instruments and co-workers. Thy kingdom come. In all things ap-r 
proYing ourselves as the ministers of God. 6|-8^. Bible instruction 
as before, John iv. 1-15. 8i^-9. Catechism. The correct and em-' 
phatic reading and repeating of the first section, with brief explanation 
of terms. 10--12. Instruction in school discipline and school laws. 
P. M. 1-3. Instruction in the cultivation of fruit-trees. For instmo-' 
tion in this branch of economy, the school is arranged in six divisions, 
eacji under the care of a teacher acquainted with the business, with 
whom they go into an orchard, and under his inspection perform all 
the necessary work. General principles and directions are written in 
a book, of which each student has a copy. More cooling is the shade, 
and more sweet the fruit, of the tree which thine own hands have 
planted and cherished. 3-5. Instruction in school discipline and 
school laws. 5|-^. Singing. 8-9. Meditation. The Christian school- 
teacher is also a good husband and father. Blameless, the husband 
of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, apt to teach, not given 
to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, patient, not a brawler, 
not covetous, one that ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection, with all gravity. He that readeth, let him understand. 

J%ur8dayi Oct. 25. A. M. 6-6|. Meditation. Dear teachers, do 
all in your power to live in harmony and peace with your districts, 
that you may be a helper of the parents in the bringing up of their 
children. Endeavor to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. As much as in you lies, live peaceably with all men. 6|-9. 
Bible instruction as before, Luke vii. 11-17. Reading by sentences, 
by words, by syllables, by letters. Reading according to the sense, 
with questions as to the meaning. Understandest thou what thou 
readest? 10-11. Instructions as to prayer in schools. Forms of 
prayer suitable for teachers and children are copied and committed to 
memory. Lord, teach us to pray. 11-12. Writing. Exercise in 
capitals and writing words. P. M. 2-3. Instruction respecting prayer 
in the family and in the school. Forms of prayer for morning and 
evening, and at the table, are copied, with instructions that school 
children should commit them to memory, that they may aid their pa- 
rents to an edifying performance of the duty of family -worship ; that, 
AB the school thus helps the family, so the family also may help the 
school. Use not vain repetitions. 3-5. Bible instruction. General 
views of the contents of the Bible, and how the teacher may commu- 
nicate, analyze, and explain them to his children, yearly, at the com-* 
menoement of the winter and summer terms. 5^-7. Singing. 8-9; 
Meditation. Teachers, acquire the confidence and love of your di»» 
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tricts, but never forsake the direct path of daty. Fear God, do right, 
and be afraid of no man. The world, with its lasts, passeth away, 
but he that doeth the will of God shall abide for ever. 

Friday, Oct. 26. Meditation. Teachers, hearken to the preacher, 
and labor into his hands ; for he is placed over the church of God, 
who will have the school be an aid to the church. Remember them 
that labor among you, and are ever you in the Lord, and esteem them 
highly in love for their works' sake. Neither is he that planteth any 
thing, nor he that watereth any thing, but God who giveth the increase. 
7-9. Bible instruction. Summary of the contents of the Bible, to b9 
committed to memory by children^ from ten to fifteen years of age. 
10-12. Bible instruction. Brief statement of the contents of the his^ 
torical books of the New Testament. P. M. 1-5. Bible instruction. 
Contents of the doctrinal and prophetical books of the New Testament. 
Selection of the passages of the New Testament proper to be read in 
a country school. A guide for teachers to the use of the Bible in 
schools. 5-7. Singing. &r-9. Meditation. Honor and love, as a 
good teacher, thy King and thy father-land ; and awake the same 
feelings and sentiments in the hearts of thy children. Fear God, hon- 
or the King, seek the good of the country in which you dwell, for 
when it goes well with it, it goes well with thee. 

Saturday, Oct. 27. 6-6^. Meditation. By the life in the family, 
the school, and the church, our heavenly Father would educate us and 
our children for our earthly and heavenly home ; therefore parents, 
teachers, and preachers, should labor hand in hand. One soweth and 
another reapeth. I have laid the foundation, another build ethtbereon; 
and let every man take heed how he buildeth thereon. Means of 
education : 1. In the family^-^be parentsi, domestic life, habits : 2. In 
the school — -the teacher, the instruction, the discipline : 3. In the 
churdi — ^the preaching, the word, the sacraments. 6^-9i|. Bible in- 
struction. Rules which the teacher should observe in reading the 
Bible. In analyzing it. In respect to the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment books, and selections from them for reading, written instructiona 
are given and copied, on account of the shortness of the time which ia 
here given to this topic. 10-12. Bible instruction. General repeti- 
tion. P. M. 1-4. Bible instruction. General repetition. 4-5. Read- 
ing. Knowledge of the German language, with written exercises. 
7-10^. Review of the course of instruction and the journal. 10^-12. 
Meditation. The prayer of Jesus, (John $vil.,) with particular refer- 
ence to our approaching separation. 

Sunday, Oct. 28. 6^-9. Morning prayer. Catechism^ * Close of 
the term. (In the open air on a hill at sunset) singing and prayer. 
Address by the head teacher. Subject. What our teacher would say 
to us when we separate from him, 1, What yon have learned apply 
well, and follow it faithfully. If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them. 2. Learn to see more and more clearly that you know 
but little. We know in part. 8. Be continually learning, and never 
get weary. The man has never lived who has learned all that he 
might. 4. Be yourself what you would have your children become. 
Become as little children. 5. Let God's grace be your highest good, 
and let it strengthen you in the difficulties which you must encounter. 

11* 
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Mj grace ig sufficient for thee — my strength is perfect in thy weak« 
ness. 6. Keep constantly in mind the Lord Jesus Christ. He has 
left ns an example that we shoold follow his steps. Hymn — ^Lord 
Jeevs Christ, hearken then to ns. Prayer. Benediction. 

Review of the hoars spent in different studies dnring the four 
weeks. Arithmetic, sixty-seven ; writing, fifty-six ; Bible, twenty- 
five ; meditation, thirty-six ; other subjects, twenty-six ; singing, 
twenty-eight. Total, two hundred and thirty-eight. From nine to 
ten, in the morning, was generally spent in walking together, and one 
hour in the afternoon was sometimes spent in the same manner. 

Familiar lectures were given on the following topics : 1. Directions 
to teachers as to the knowledge and right use of the Bible in schools. 
2. Directions to teachers respecting instruction in writing. 3. Direc- 
tions for exercises in mental ari^metic. 4. Instructions respecting 
school discipline and school laws. 5. A collection of prayers for the 
school and family, with directions to teachers. 6. The German parts 
of speech, and how they may be best taught in a country school. 
7. The day-book. 

Printed books were the following : 1. Dinter's Arithmetic' 2. Din- 
ter on Guarding against Fires. 8. Brief Biography of Luther. 4. On 
the Cultivation of Fruit-Trees. 6. German Grammar. 6. Baumgar- 
ten's Letter-Writer for Country Schools. 7. Luther's Catechism. 

That which can be learned and practised in the short space of a few 
weeks, is only a little — a very little. But it is not of so much impor- 
tance that we have more knowledge than others ; but most depends 
on this, that I have the right disposition ; and that I thoroughly under- 
stand and faithfully follow out the little which I do know. 

God help me, that I may give all which I have to my school ; and 
that I, with. my dear childiren, may above all things strive after that 
which is firoai above. Father in heaven, grant us strength and love 
for this. 
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